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Memorabilia 





HE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
’ Research always gives satisfaction; the 
current issue (vol. 29, no. 79), however, con- 
tains outstanding papers in Mr. Barron’s 
consideration of ‘The Beginnings of 
Feudalism in Scotland’, and Mr. Norman 
Mackenzie’s study of Sir Thomas Herbert, 
the Parliamentary ‘Royalist’. ‘Great 
Britain and the Barbary States in the 
Eighteenth Century’ is the title of a contri- 
bution by M. S. Anderson, and those readers 
whose interests lie in the fields of political 
history will welcome the essays on John 
Robinson by I. R. Christie, and the Drop- 
more Bulletins, 1793-1796, by H. Mitchell. 
We note with pleasure the announcement 
that the Institute is to sponsor a revised and 
expanded edition of Le Neve’s Fasti 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae. 

Irish Quakerism is the subject of the three 
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papers in the Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society (vol. 48, no. 1), and two 
of them are by Miss Olive C. Goodbody. 
i} At 6 Eustace Street, Dublin, is a consider- 
Mf able quantity of manuscript and printed 
\# material relating to Irish Quakers; it in- 
1} cludes 12 volumes of MS. concerning 
Anthony Sharp about whom Miss Good- 
body writes in the current Journal. 
We have received a copy of his Report 
for 1955 from the County Archivist of 
Lancashire. As usual, this is handsomely 
| Presented, and in addition to the impressive 

tecord of documents received, lectures given, 
Visitors helped, exhibitions staged, and re- 
pairs undertaken, there are essays on the 
Molyneux muniments, the archives of some 
Lancashire Grammar Schools, the Low- 
wood Gunpowder Works, and the tomb of 
Judge Walmesley at Blackburn. These 
articles are all illustrated with excellent 
photographs. We congratulate Mr. Sharpe 


} 
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France and his staff both on the Report 
itself, and on the high reputation which the 
Lancashire Record Office has achieved. 

From the Essex Record Office, County 
Hall, Chelmsford, is a Report prepared by 
the County Archivist on the activities of this 
remarkable Office for the period 1950-1955. 
It is entitled Archives for All, and is a good 
half-a-crown’s worth: 24 pages of text, 6 
pages of illustrations, plus a superb double- 
spread in the centre of the booklet. The 
Report deals with such aspects of the 
Record Office work as facilities for students, 
general enquiries, lectures, exhibitions, publi- 
cations, accessions, and so forth, and, 
throughout, the story is one of unquali- 
fied success. Mr. Emmison is now in a 
position to claim that ‘no large collection 
of Essex estate and family archives is now 
known to remain in private custody’, and 
that ‘nearly all the surviving Parish 
Records relating to civil matters’ have been 
deposited. But all this wealth of material 
is not allowed to lie unused: much of the 
effort of the Essex Record Office staff since 
1938 has been directed to fostering the use 
of records in every direction, and this 
Report ‘describes the vigorous prosecution 
of the same policy, with some major exten- 
sions and some substantial results’. Among 
the major extensions may be specially men- 
tioned the opening of part of Ingatestone 
Hall as a teaching and display centre for 
archives. This lovely Tudor house, and the 
exhibitions staged there, attracted no less 
than 12,160 visitors in two years. 

Also from the Essex Record Office is 
publication no. 26, which is a catalogue of 
the Petre Family Portraits on view to the 
public at Ingatestone Hall. Prepared by 
Mr. David Piper, Assistant Keeper at the 
National Portrait Gallery, this catalogue is 
of value to historians, genealogists, and 
students of art. Each of the sixty-one 
pictures is described in detail, a certain 
number of corrections have been made with 
regard to the identification of subjects and 
artists, and there are indexes. The booklet 
(28 pages) maintains the high standard of 
Essex Record Office publications, and is 
offered at the very low price of ls. 6d. The 
County Archivist of Essex will be pleased 
to supply a descriptive list of publications; 
nearly all of them have an interest outside 
the geographical limits of the county. 

Those who were privileged to hear the 
Leslie Stephen Lecture by J. W. Wheeler- 
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Bennett on Three Episodes in the Life of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II (Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. 6d.) were fortunate, but others 
will get much enjoyment from reading about 
the birth and youth of Prince Wilhelm, his 
activities during the fateful period of 20 
October-9 November 1918, and his exile. 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett said he decided to 
write a book on the Kaiser in 1939, but he 
has not yet managed to do so! May he 
implement his plan as soon as possible. A 
biography of the man who dominated the 
political stage of Europe for thirty years, 
who was described by the lecturer’s father 
as a ‘howling cad’, and in whose arms 
Queen Victoria had died, would be a best 
seller if written with the same authority and 
in the same easy style as this lecture. 

Last, but by no means least, we must re- 
port the receipt of Archives (vol. II, no. 15) 
which contains some of the papers read at 
the Annual Conference of the British 
Records Association last December. The 
main subjects are ‘The Archives of Motor- 
ing’ by John Shearman, ‘ The Historian and 
Local Record Repositories’ by Francis W. 
Steer, and ‘ Strong-Room Climate‘ by H. F. 
Tottle. The Catalogue of an Exhibition of 
Documents held at a reception at Grocers’ 
Hall in connexion with the Conference is 
reprinted in this issue, and it shows the 
wealth and diversity of historical material 
which has been collected (in many cases 
rescued) and distributed by the Records 
Preservation Section of the British Records 
Association. The Association’s Patron, Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, was present at the reception, and 
‘Her Majesty expressed great interest in the 
exhibition and in the activities of the Asso- 
ciation’, The minimum annual subscrip- 
tion to the B.R.A. is 5s. for individuals, 
plus 7s. 6d. if Archives is to be sent twice a 
year. Historians, and many other people, 
have reason to be grateful for the work 
that the Association has done (and is still 
doing) since its foundation in 1932, but addi- 
tional support is needed. Further informa- 
tion will gladly be sent by the Honorary 
Secretary, 1 Lancaster Place, London, 
W.C.2, to anyone interested. 


(CONTRIBUTORS who want more than 

the two usual offprints of their Note 
should ask for them when they hear from 
the Editor that their contribution is 
accepted. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A NOTE ON VIRGIL’S “AENEID,” X, 229 


HE command, “ Vigila et velis immitte 
rudentes,”' which, in Virgil’s Aeneid 
(X, 220), is addressed to Aeneas by the 
nymph Cymodocea, has proved somewhat 
confusing to students of the poem. The 
situation in which it is spoken is as follows: 
having concluded his alliance with King 
Tarchon, Aeneas is sailing back to the 
Trojan camp with the Etruscan fleet. 
Cymodocea was one of the Trojan ships 
which have been metamorphosed into 
nymphs a little earlier (IX, 117-123); she and 
her sisters have swum to meet Aeneas and 
warn him that Turnus has attacked the 
Trojans. 

_We must assume that Aeneas’ ship is 
rigged with lateen sails. To unfurl this type 
of sail, one merely loosens the lines which 
hold it furled against its yard, an operation 
which, at first sight, seems to be what the 
nymph is asking Aeneas to do. Earlier in 
the poem, we have heard old Anchises 
ordering the Trojans to “ laxare rudentes” 
(ILI, 267), and Virgil has shown us Cleopatra 
going through exactly the same process at 
the end of the battle of Actium: 

Ipsa videbatur ventis regina vocatis 

vela dare et laxos iam iamque immittere funes. 

(VIII, 707-708) 

_ However, the operation described above 
is almost certainly not what Cymodocea has 
in mind. Unless she be far less observant 
than nymphs usually are, we must give her 
credit for having noticed that the ship was 
already under sail before she began speak- 

‘This and all subsequent quotations from and 
references to the Latin text of the Aeneid are to 

P. Virgili Maronis Opera, ed. T. L. Papillon and 
A. E. Haigh (Oxford: 1892), vol. I. The English 
translations of X, 1. 229, are quoted from the 
following editions: (a) The Aeneid of Virgil, trans. 
Harlan Hoge Ballard (Boston and New York: 
1908), X, 1. 229; (6) The XIII. Bukes of Eneados 
of the Famose Poete Virgill, in The Poetical Works 
of Gavin Douglas, ed. John Small (Edinburgh: 
1874), III, Bk. X, p. 296; (c) Virgil’s Aeneis, in 
The Works of Virgil Translated ‘eo Enger Verse 
, Dryden (London: 1721), X, i. 
(d) The Aeneid of Virgil. pS Rolfe 
Humphries (London and New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953), X, p. 272; (e) The Aeneid, 


in Virgil’s Works, trans. J. W. Mackail (New 
York: 1934), X, pp. 195-196. 
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ing, for Virgil has told us that “ Aeneas 
... / ipse sedens clavumque regit velisque, 
ministrat ” (X, 217-218), hence the confusing 
effect of her words upon the reader. Since 
she uses the term rudens, which may denote 
any sort of cable, rope, or line, her com- 
mand is very vague. If we take it out of 
context, we simply gather that she wants 
Aeneas to relax some cables, ropes, or lines 
which are attached to the sails but whose 
function remains uncertain. From _ the 
context, we infer that the operation will 
result in an increase of the speed at which 
the ship is sailing. 

The difficulty of accurate interpretation 
may be gathered from the differences 
between the various translations of the line 
under discussion. For example, to begin 
with chronological extremes, Gavin Douglas 
renders it as “ Now awaik, / ... and thy 
schetis sclaik,”’ while Rolfe Humphries 
prefers, “Be watchful, / Crowd on full 
sail!” Likewise, Dryden translates, “. . . 
awake’. / Spread ev'ry sail,” and Harlan 
H. Ballard has, “Then be awake and 
loosen the reefs from thy canvas”; but 
J. W. Mackail prefers, “. . . wake and 
loosen the sheets of thy sails.” These are 
only a few examples, but they will illustrate 
the problem: while Dryden, Ballard, and 
Humphries have Cymodocea order Aeneas 
to increase the surface of his sails, Douglas 
and Mackail have her order him to change 
their position. The same disagreement may 
be found among the professional scholars. 
For example, Albert Forbiger,? in the notes 
to his edition of Virgil’s works, adheres to 
the former interpretation, while René 
Durand, in the notes to his edition, accepts 
the latter;* but neither attempts to support 
his position. The two interpretations dis- 
cussed above would have Aeneas do very 
different things; yet we may reasonably 
suppose that Virgil had only one of them in 
mind. The present writer’s suggestion is 
that the answer to this problem lies, not 
merely in the wording of the command and 
the immediate context within which it is 
spoken, but also in the situation and cir- 
cumstances under which Aeneas is sailing. 
We must ask ourselves what means he has 
at his disposal to control the speed at which 
he is sailing and what he must do to increase 


*Albertus Forbiger, ed., P. Véirgili Maronis 
Opera, 4th ed. (Leipzig: 1875), III, 350 (notes). 

*René Durand, ed., Virgile, Enéide (Paris: 
Association Guillaume Budé, 1952), II, 123 (notes). 
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it. The answer to the latter question will be 
the cue to Cymodocea’s meaning. 

First of all, we must consider that Aeneas 
is utterly unfamiliar with the waters through 
which he is navigating. We recall that, at 
the suggestion of the God of the Tiber 
(VIII, 36-65), he sailed that river to Pallan- 
teum (VIII, 101), near the future sight of 
Rome (VIII, 337-358). From there, he has 
ridden along the coast to Caeres (VIII, 
597-607), whence he is now sailing at the 
head of the fleet Tarchon has given him. 
This is, therefore, the very first time he is 
steering a ship on the course he is now 
following. Then, we must keep in mind 
that the episode takes place at night (X, 215), 
not long before dawn. After listening to 
Cymodocea’s words, Aeneas will have time 
to utter only a brief prayer before sunrise 
(X, 252-255). Under these circumstances, 
we may assume that he wishes to proceed 
as slowly and cautiously as possible. This 
situation accounts both for the ship’s being 
under sail and for its moving ahead at 
reduced speed, as Cymodocea implies it 
does. 

From the situation described above, we 
may draw one further inference: that the 
fleet is sailing with the wind blowing from 
port-side at approximately a ninety-degree 
angle. In coastal waters, the night wind is 
likely to blow from the land toward the 
high sea.‘ Since Aeneas’ course is 
generally South-South-East, directly along 
the coast which lies East of him, the wind 
necessarily blows from port-side. Now, 
there are two means of reducing or limiting 
the speed of a sailing vessel without chang- 
ing its course. The first means is to reduce 
the surface of canvas exposed to the wind. 
On a ship equipped with a modern rigging, 
this may be accomplished either by rolling 
the canvas around the boom or by tying the 
reef points together near the boom. On a 
ship rigged with lateen sails, the latter 
Operation is possible but particularly 
awkward and risky. Since there is no 

“See, for instance, Frank Waldo, Elementary 
Meteorology (New York: 1896), p. 263. Since the 
direction of so-called “land and sea breezes” 
depends upon the difference of temperature be- 
tween land and sea, one may wish to argue that, 
by the end of Cymodocea’s address the morning 
shift in temperature is already taking place and the 
wind is blowing from sea to land. Even if Virgil 
had such a possibility in mind, it would not affect 
the validity of our argument; the wind would be 
blowing from starboard instead of port-side, but 
the principle would remain the same. 





boom, the reef points are situated near the 
yard, where the crew can reach them only 
by climbing up the mast and along the yard 
itself, On any but the smallest craft, a 
lateen yard is likely to prove a _ huge, 
cumbersome, and very unsteady affair, thus 
making any attempt at scaling it far more 
unattractive than the corresponding exercise 
with any other rigging. It is probably for 
this reason that, to this day, one seldom sees 
a Mediterranean tartan with reef points 
tied, unless it be as a last extremity, under 
storm, with no harbor in sight. The other 
means of reducing the speed of a sailing 
ship is simply to adjust the angle between 
the lines formed by the direction of the wind 
and that of the sails. A 135-degree angle 
will yield the maximum speed. Either a 
wider angle—obtained by relaxing the sail 
sheets—or a more acute one—obtained by 
tightening the sail sheets—will result in 
slower motion. For our purpose, there is a 
very significant difference between these 
two means of limiting the speed without 
tying the reef points. Since it is much 
harder to tighten a sheet against the wind 
than to relax it with the wind, the latter 
means will usually allow a ship to pick up 
speed or change its course much faster than 
the former. 

Unles we suppose Aeneas to be a much 
more inexperienced sailor than his adven- 
tures make it possible to believe, we must 
conclude that he is sailing along the coast 
with full canvas but with sheets pulled tight, 
so as to proceed at reduced speed. Since 
there is no prospect of storm, he would 
have no reason whatsoever for imposing 
upon his crew the hardships attendant upon 
tying the reef points. Since he is sailing at 
night through unfamiliar waters, he must 
reckon with the eventual possibility of 
finding himself in need of immediate speed 
for a quick change of course. Under such 
circumstances, it is inconveivable that Virgil 
would allow his hero to be so stupid as to 
cripple his main source of potential motive 
power by tying the reef points when there is 
absolutely no need for doing so; or even 
allow him to limit his manoeuverability by 
increasing the angle between wind and sail 
beyond 135 degrees. 

In the light of the foregoing argument, 
Cymodocea’s command to Aeneas can be 
interpreted only one way. She is un- 
questionably telling him to disregard caution 
and to loosen the sheets, so as to increase 
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the angle between the direction of the wind 
and that of the sails to 135 degrees, thus 
allowing the ship to surge forward at its 
maximum speed.” ALAIN RENOIR 


University of California (Berkeley). 


_ *Eugéne de Saint Denis, whose accuracy of 
judgment is usually beyond question, has some. 
how failed to consider the possibility of increasing 
the speed by enlarging the wind-sail angle to 135 
degrees. In Le Réle de la Mer dans la Poésie 
Latine (Paris: 1935), p. 217, he writes, “si Enée 
relache les cordages . . . loin d’accélérer sa marche, 
il la ralentira . . . Le vers X, 229, contient donc 
une négligence.” 


THE “ SHIPMAN’S TALE ” AND THE 
WIFE OF BATH 


ROBERT L. CHAPMAN'S §argument,! 

that the Shipman’s Tale was originally 
intended for the Shipman, overlooks some 
rather important evidence. Mr. Chapman 
maintains the following four points, to each 
of which, in turn, I shall enter a brief 
objection. 

1. That the attribution of the Shipman's 
Tale to the Wife of Bath is based only on 
Chaucer’s notorious “ slip” of leaving lines 
10-19 in the tale. But there are also signifi- 
cant similarities between the “six things 
women desire ” (ST, 173-177) and the Wife's 
list of husbandly virtues (WBT, 925, ff.) as 
well as obvious correspondences between 
the punning on “‘taillying” in the Ship- 
man’s Tale (416, 434) and the Wife’s talk 
about “making payment” (cp. WB Prol, 
III, 130, 153).? 

2. That lines 10-19 can be explained as 
the Shipman’s “ miming.” This is possible, 
of course, but it is a hypothesis, not evi- 
dence, and, as Mr. Chapman points out, it 
is not the simplest hypothesis. 

3. That the Shipman would be more likely 
to tell a tale at the Merchant’s expense than 
would the Wife. But it should be remem- 
bered that the Merchant had recently given 
a “bitter denunciation of matrimony and 
of the women to whose evil devices it 
exposes men.”* The Wife is hardly the sort 
of woman to let the Merchant's Tale pass 
completely without comment. 

That the Wife, who habitually transforms 


1“ The Shipman’s Tale was Meant for the Ship- 
man,’ MLN, LXXI (1956), 4-5. 

*The latter comparison is mentioned by F. N. 
Robinson in The Poetical Works of Chaucer 
(Boston, 1933), p. 839. 

* Robinson, p. 9. 
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“anti-feminist materials into a case for the 
single standard, for the cosmic credit of 
womanhood for the ‘power’ and 
‘rights’ of women,” would not tell the Ship- 
man’s Tale because it is “an example of 
male bias.”* Notice, however, that the wife 
in the Shipman’s Tale acts upon the same 
sort of general feministic principles as does 
the Wife of Bath. ‘“‘ Feminine love of 
finery,” Professor John Webster Spargo has 
pointed out, “plays a prominent part in 
lending motivation to this type of story,’ 
but the wife in the tale demands her finery 
not merely as a whim but as a wifely 
prerogative. 

. In order to pursue further the appropriate- 
ness of the Shipman’s Tale to the character 
of the Wife of Bath, it is necessary to con- 
sider the nature of the fabliau Chaucer used 
and some of the changes he made in it. In 
all analogues of this folk tale available to 
me (including Boccaccio’s: Decameron, 
VIII, 1), the wife is cheated along with the 
husband.® The question it seems natural to 
ask, then, is why Chaucer alone among 
authors permitted the wife to retain her 
prize; certainly there was no reason for the 
Shipman to make such a change. The Wife 
of Bath, however, had every reason to do 
so: it would not have been at all in 
character for the heroine of her tale to have 
been bested in a bargain by a mere man, 
especially a churchman.’ 

One more point ought to be mentioned. 
In Boccaccio’s telling, there is a witness to 
the lover’s giving the wife the money; in 
other analogues, too, there is objective proof 
of the wife’s guilt. In Chaucer’s tale, how- 
ever, there is no such motivation for the 
wife’s confession. Why did she not simply 
give the absent monk the lie direct and thus 
pit her word against his? The answer 
again, I believe, lies in the nature of the 
original narrator; the Wife of Bath believed 


‘Chapman, p. 5 


‘The tale is technically classified as “ The 
Lover’s Gift Regained "’; see Professor Spargo’s 
monograph, Chaucer's Shipman’s Tale, The 


Lover’s Gift Regained, FF Communications, no. 
91 (Helsinki, 1930), P. 47. 

* See Spargo, p. 27. 

"This, it seems to me, is the proper answer also 
to Frederick Tupper’s objection that the Wife of 
Bath could not have told the tale because the 


“wife is no less a butt than the merchant himself.” 
(“The Bearing of the Shipman’s Prologue,’ JEGP, 
XXXIII [1940], 357.) The wife, after all, is duped 
only in a technical sense, not at all in any practical 
sense. 
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not merely in the practice of deceiving men 
but in the principle of making them submit. 
Thus the wife in the tale, instead of contra- 
dicting the monk, simply insists upon her 
right to the money as a concomitant of her 
position as wife. Significantly enough, the 
husband, who “ saugh ther was no remedie,” 
did submit. 

What all this means with respect to the 
“Lover’s Gift Regained” as a type and 
with respect to Chaucer’s literary genius is 
clear enough. Without the impress of the 
personality of the Wife of Bath, the 
““ Lover’s Gift Regained ” tale, whether told 
by Boccaccio or any other of its scores of 
narrators, has always depended for its 
success more upon its clever plot than upon 
characterization. The authors who have 
used it have had to try for effects which, 
while they are often excellent in themselves, 
are limited strictly to the internal conditions 
of the story. This is, for most purposes, 
of course, quite enough, and it is in this 
way, apparently, that Mr. Chapman reads 
the Shipman’s Tale. I believe, however, that 
Chaucer at one time intended something 
more than this. It seems to me quite pro- 
bable that he intentionally redesigned 
the old folk-tale so that it became, in his 
original plan, an important contribution to 
the characterization of one of his best- 
drawn women, the Wife of Bath; her person- 
ality as narrator, in turn, contributed signifi- 
cantly to the motivations and characteriza- 


ROGER ASCHAM AND THE REGIUS 
PROFESSORSHIPS 


N his introduction to selections from the 
works of Roger Ascham in Sixteenth- 
Century English Prose (New York, 1954), 
the late Karl J. Holzknecht states that in 
1537 Ascham became Regius Professor of 
Greek. However, the Annual Register of 
the University of Cambridge for 1954-55 
lists the date of foundation of Regius Pro- 
fessorships in Divinity, Civil Law, Physic, 
Hebrew, and Greek as 1540. The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (Eleventh edition, Vol. I, 
page 721) confirms that the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Greek was established in 1540, 
but adds that before its establishment 
Ascham “‘ was paid a handsome salary to 
profess the Greek tongue in public,’ and 
held also lectures in St. John’s College.” 
Hence, although Ascham apparently was a 
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“professor” of Greek, he could not have 
been a Regius Professor in 1537 when the 
first such chair was established in 1540. 
Moreover, apart from the mention in the 
above-cited anthology I have found no 
direct statement that Ascham was a Regius 
Professor, although Dr. Johnson in his 
memoir of Ascham, prefaced to his edition 
of his works, refers to a “lecture” being 
founded by King Henry after Ascham had 
been appointed to read Greek in the open 
schools. After this, says Dr. Johnson, 
Ascham left the schools but continued to 
teach Greek authors in his college, St. 
John’s, Cambridge. This explains the latter 
section of the cited quotation from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

However, the fact that Roger. Ascham 
continued to teach Greek in his college after 
the foundation of the Regius Professorships 
does not indicate he held one of these posts. 
The five Regius-Professorships established 
at Cambridge in 1540 were not originally 
appropriated to any college—they were 
apparently university-wide; hence, the un- 
likelihood that a post like Ascham’s, con- 
sisting of teaching in his own college, could 
be construed as one of the university-wide 
endowed chairs. At the founding of Trinity 
College, Cambridge in 1546, just as Henry 
VIII had annexed the chairs of Theology, 
Hebrew, and Greek to Christ Church, 
Oxford, so the same three he allotted to 
Trinity. Of course, the three Regius Pro- 
fessorships bestowed on Trinity may be con- 
sidered as investing it with somewhat of 
the character of a university even as the 
Regius Professorships instituted by Queen 
Elizabeth at Dublin showed the Irish 
Trinity to be more than merely a college. 


LIONEL BRAHAM. 
New York University. 


CHAUCER’S ‘ WHELP’: A SYMBOL OF 
MARITAL FIDELITY? 
JN 


The Book of the Duchess a ‘ whelp’ 

leads the poet to a flowery green, where 
he encounters a knight in black, the 
bereaved husband of Blanche, Duchess of 
Lancaster.’ Although this episode may 
have been influenced by Machaut’s Dit dou 
Lyon,’ at least two considerations seem to 
support the probability that Chaucer intro- 

' Lines 387-96. 


2John Livingston Lowes, 


Geoffrey Chaucer 
(Oxford, 1934), pp. 98-9. 
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duced the puppy into his elegy as a symbol 
of fidelity. 

In the first place, the dog has been con- 
ventionally regarded as characteristically 
loyal to a master or mistress in life or death, 
Two Renaissance discussions of canine 
symbolism, for instance, emphasize this 
particular trait. Alciati’s Emblemata’® in. 
cludes a puppy in a picture of husband and 
wife and explains that it is a symbol of 
marital fidelity (fides wuxoria).“  Pierius 
Hieroglyphica® similarly regards the dog as 
representative of Memoria, Fides, and 
Amicitia.. Pierius likewise stresses canine 
loyalty to a dead master.’ Although several 
of his anecdotes illustrating this point are 
derived from Greek sources unavailable to 
Chaucer, the latter could nevertheless have 
known Ambrose’s account of how a dog kept 
watch over its dead master and excited 
admiration by his demonstration of fidelity,’ 


* Omnia Andreae Alciati V.C. Emblemata: Cum 
commenrariis ... : Per Claudium Minoem Divion- 
ensem. Editio tertia (Antwerp, 1581). 

‘Emblem 190, entitled ‘In fidem uxoriam, de- 
picts a man and woman seated side by side, with 
a dog lying on the hem of the latter’s robe. Under- 
neath appear the following verses: 

‘Ecce puella, viro quae dextra iungitur: ecce 

Ut sedet, ut catulus lusitat ante pedes! 

Haec fidei est species. . . .’ (Ibid., p. 660.) 

A_ prose commentary further elucidates the 
symbolism of this picture: ‘Duo sunt quae matri- 
monio iunctis maximé conveniunt, idque stabiliunt, 
& communi vinculo ligant, nimirum fides & amor. 
Huius quidem symbolum, canis fidissimum animal: 
illius autem pomus vel malus frugifera. Coniugium 
siquidem copula, quae fit mutua corporum coniunc- 
tione, fide constantiaque fovetur imprimis atque 
conservatur.’ (/bid., p. 661.) 

A note on catulus (cf. line 3 of the Latin poem) 
explains that the dog symbolizes fidelity: ‘ catulus 
canis, catellus, qui etiam fidei notam repraesentat. 
Siquidem Socrates per canem iurat, cum obsequium 
& fidem putat praestandam iis qui rerum habenas 
in civitatibus tenent. Et in C. Mamilij numo, qui 
aliquando S.C. praefectus est limitibus metandis, 
est canis allatrans, qui notat fidem esse praestandam 
ei qui eiusmodi operae praeficitur. Pierius in Cane, 
vel lib. 5.’ (/bid., p. 661.) This paragraph has 
been taken almost verbatim from the section 
entitled ‘Fides’ in Book V of Pierius’ Hiero- 
glyphica, pp. 49-50. See note 5, infra. 

®Joannis Pierii Valeriani Bellunensis, Hiero- 
glyphica, Seu de sacris Aegvptiorum, aliarumque 
gentium literis commentarii (Venice, 1604). 

* Ibid., pp. 49-50. 

’ Ibid., p. 50 * Amicitia.’ 

*Ibid., p. 50. ‘ Ambrosius refert, occiso Anti- 
ochiae mi ite, Canem cadaveri comitem adstitisse, 
qui dum eiulatu moesto rapti domini desiderium 
diu testaretur, ingentem hominum coronam ad 
fidelitatis spectaculum contraxerit, donec 0 
inspecto qui caedem patraverat, in eum insilierit: 
tamque diu prehensum continuerit, donec re pate- 
facta, percussor sit in supplicium raptus.’ 
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In the second place, the dog appears 
frequently on medieval tombs. Although 
one need not necessarily ascribe allegorical 
significance to these figures, such an inter- 
pretation seems feasible, since the dog 
sometimes appears in conjunction with other 
animals whose meaning is patently symbolic. 
A tomb’ in Gloucester Cathedral, for 
example, shows a lion couchant at the 
knight’s feet, a dog at his wife’s. Chaucer's 
introduction of the whelp into his funeral 
elegy seems highly appropriate in view of 
this conventional exploitation of canine 
symbolism in medieval funeral monuments. 

As a symbol of fidelity, the whelp in The 
Book of the Duchess could have relevance 
to any one of three figures (or possibly to 
all three): Chaucer, John of Gaunt, or 
Blanche herself. It might represent 1) the 
poet’s own loyalty to the deceased duchess 
and to John of Gaunt in his grief, 2) the 
latter’s loyalty to his dead wife, or 3) 
Blanche’s fides uxoria as evinced in the 
course of her married life. 


JoHN M. STEADMAN. 


*This monument is ay identified as that of 
Sir John Brydges and his wife. 


A COMMON TUDOR EXPLETIVE AND 
LEGAL PARODY IN HEYWOOD’S 
‘PLAY OF LOVE’ 
RECENTLY J. C. Maxwell has argued 

persuasively (see cxcviii, June 1953, 
p. 266) for reading ‘torde’ in place of 
‘lorde’ in the line, ‘They gaue no more 
hede to my talk than thou woldst to a 
lorde’ (in Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, I, ii, 
39-40). This particular expletive may well 
have become a commonplace on the early 
Tudor stage, for there are several straight- 
forward uses of ‘torde’ as interjection by 
Skelton and one notable verbal play by 
Heywood. 

In his moral play Magnyfycence, Skelton 
used the form ‘torde’ four times as inter- 
jection.’ 

‘Lines 397, 1,087, 1.107 and 1,118 in the edition 
by R. L. Ramsay, EETS, ES 98 (1908, for 1906). 

Ramsay comments (p. 83) that “* Magnificence is 
remarkably full of oaths and expletives, which are 
extraordinarily variegated, and sometimes pictur- 
esque.” And in this respect Skelton’s play may 
well be compared, as Ramsay suggests, with the 
oath-cataloguing of Lindsay’s Three Estates and of 
Gammer Gurton’s Nedle. The phrase ‘the 
deuyiles torde’ is a frequent oath (lines 397 and 
1,087 in Magnificence), and ‘torde’ alone is fre- 


Pay used as ‘ mere expletive’ (thus in 1107 and 
18). 
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Vice speaks this line: ‘ [present] a torde to 
his nose’ (D ii, r’). I suggest that this is a 
play on tort, the breach of a duty, and ME 
tord, meaning excrement. John Palsgrave 
does not list tort in his L’Eclaircissement de 
la Langue Frangaise (1530), but his diction- 
ary is rather weak in legal terms. (Pals- 
grave glosses torde as merde or estron de 
chien; the word becomes turd in Shake- 
speare—cf. Partridge, Shakespeare's Bawdy 
(1948).) 

According to the O.E.D.,? tort in its 
legalistic sense was first used in 1586 (Ferne, 
Blazon of Gentrie), though used as early as 
1387-8 by Usk in the sense of injury or 
wrong. But Holdsworth traces elements and 
general features of the law of tort in the 
early fifteenth century, and one can find 
tort used thus in legal writings, both law- 
French and English, in the reigns of Edward 
I and Henry IV. 

This kind of obscene-legal word play is 
common enough in Heywood’s interludes and 
other writings. There is, for example, the 
well-known comment of Merry-Report 
about the two mills which he has 

Not of inherytaunce, but by my wyfe ; 

She is feofed in the tayle for terme of her lyfe, 

The one for wynde, the other for water. 

(Wether, lines 721 ff.) 
And in Play of Love there is an extremely 
amusing burlesque of the usually serious 
examination of evidence: 

But or we gyue iudgement I must serch to vew 

whether this euydens be false or trew 


Nay stande styll your part shall proue neuer the 
wars 


Lo by saynt sauour here is a whot ars 

Let me fele your nose, nay fere not man be bolde 

well though this ars be warme and this nose colde 

yet these twayne by attorney brought in one place 

Are as he seyth colde and whot both in lyke case 

(D, i, v 23-30) 

There is no need to be too serious in con- 
centrating upon this farce, but it is note- 
worthy that * by attorney’ is perhaps also a 
pun on the two senses of attorney both in 
use at this time: (1) a properly qualified 
legal agent practising in the courts of 
Common Law (as a solicitor practised in 
Chancery), and (2) an advocate, a mediator 
(like, in this context, the character Lover 
Not Loved). The pun on forde-tort then 


2D. S. Bland has recently enriched and predated 
the OED citations of many similar words—such as 
moot, vacation, file, &c.—in ‘Inn of Court 
Nomenclature, N. & Q., cxeviii (Jan. 1953). 
Holdsworth, A History of English Law 
(1922. ae III, 28 & n. 10, 168 & n. 3, 382-3. 
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follows immediately upon this parody of 
procedure.* 

If, as I take it, Heywood’s Play of Love 
stands chronologically between Skelton’s 
Magnyfycence and the certainly later 
Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, then the line of 
development of this Tudor expletive moves 
from the general of the Skeltonic-Lindsay 
oath to the special sense of Heywood’s legal 
punning; then, in Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, 
it is the general sense which again domi- 
nates, to provide a ‘type of worthlessness ’. 


: R. J. SCHOECK. 
University of Notre Dame. 


“The most striking indication that the Play of 
Love was doubtless written for a special audience 
in the Inns of Court is its strikingly heavy legalistic 
language: the word case (and cause) is used more 
than sixty times, for example, and many words (like 
let, frustrate, grief, dyssease) are used in a techni- 
cally legal rather than a general sense. 

See the article on ‘ Satire of Wolsey in Heywood’s 
Play of Love, N. & Q., 196 (17 March 1951), 
112-4, and the article cited in footnote 2 above. 


“ A QUIP FOR AN UPSTART 
COURTIER ” AND “ THE THREE 
LADIES OF LONDON ” 


ROBERT GREENE’S A Quip for an 
U pstart Courtier (1592) was one of the 
most popular Elizabethan attacks directed 
against the evils stemming from the new 
wealth of the parvenu mercantile class with 
its arrogant pretensions to gentility and 
corrupting influence on the young men of 
the nation. This satiric tract, written in the 
last days of Greene’s life, has been recently 
subjected to thorough examination by 
Edwin H. Miller’ in regard to its sources 
and its place among similar pamphlets of 
the time. There is, however, one work to 
which Greene’s Quip may be related that 
has escaped Mr. Miller’s attention. This 
is Robert Wilson’s moral play The Three 
Ladies of London (1584). Speaking of the 
evils attending the loss of subordination and 
the desire of every tradesman’s son to wear 
imported finery, Clothbreeches, who is 
Greene’s mouthpiece for the defense of the 
traditional English virtue of plainness and 
The Sources of Robert Greene’s ‘A Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier’ (1592), Notes and Queries, 
CXCVIII (1953), 148-152, 187-191. Mr. Miller has 
also prepared a facsimile reproduction of the text 
of A Quip and of Greene's Ciceronis Amor: 
Tullies Love (1589)}—Scholars’ Facsimiles & Re- 
prints (Gainesville, Florida, 1954)—from which all 
quotations from A Quip are taken. 
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of the old-fashioned morality of medieval 
society, remarks: 


. when veluet was worne but in kings 
caps, then conscience was not a broome 
man in Kent street but a Courtier . . . [D1] 


This can, of course, be taken simply as a 
figurative way of saying that in these corrupt 
times conscience has lost its hold on men 
of high position and has been relegated to 
the poor and humble. Cast out of court, it 
dwells as a menial in one of the most un- 
lovely and disreputable of London streets, 

But it is interesting to note that in 
Wilson’s play, Lady Conscience, persecuted 
by Lady Lucre and her followers—Dissimu- 
lation, Fraud, Simony, and Usury—is re- 
duced to selling brooms in Kent Street? 
The contention that the unhappy plight of 
Lady Conscience in The Three Ladies of 
London was in Greene’s mind when he 
wrote A Quip is supported by the fact that 
Wilson’s play had a second edition in 1592, 
That Conscience is a female character in the 
play while a courtier in Greene need not 
trouble us, since in  personifications of 
ethical abstractions sex would be quite 
secondary. And as late as 1598, Everard 
Guilpin, and we may assume his readers too, 
could still remember Wilson’s moral play 
of the early 1580's; he refers to it to illus- 
trate a point in his verse satire Skialetheia:* 

The world’s so bad that vertue’s ouer-awde, 

And forst poore soule to become vices bawde: 

Like the old morrall of the comedie, 

Where Conscience fauours Lucars harlotry. 

[C3. 6-9] 

Moreover, in The Three Ladies of Lor 
don, Lady Conscience, after being cast out 
of doors and just prior to resorting to selling 
brooms, laments to her man Simplicity that 


*In The Three Ladies there is a scene in which 
Lady Conscience is shown selling brooms in an un- 
specified place [D4-D4v]. But in Wilson’s sequel, 
The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London 
(1590), which continues and resolves the action of 
the earlier play, Simplicity refers as follows to 
Conscience’s former degradation: “ . if ye be 
the three ladies which of ye dwelt in Kent street? 
one of ye did. but I know not which is she, ye 
looke all so like broom-wenches. I was once her 
servant, Ile nere be ashamed of her though I be 
rich, and I [sic] she be poore, yet if she that hath 
bene my dame, or he that hath bin my maister come 
in place, Ile speak to them sure, Ile do my duty, 
which is Lady Conscience? ” [D3v. 31-36]. 

° Shakespeare Association Facsimiles No. 2 
(London, 1931). Guilpin here refers to Lady Con- 
science’s acceptance of five thousand crowns from 
Lady Lucre in exchange for which she is to keep 
a cottage where the lecherous woman my indulge 
her appetite in secret [El]. 
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there are no honest tradesmen with whom 
she might take even the humblest refugee 
without being compelled to witness things 
painful to conscience : 


If I go lie in an Inne, I shall be sore greeued to 
see 

The deceit of the Ostler, the powling of the 
——. as in most houses of lodging they 
e. 

If in a Brewers house, at the ouer plentie of 
water, and scarceness of mault I should 
greeue, 

Whereby to enrich themselues, all other with 
unsauorie thinne drinke they decciue. 

If in a Tanners house, with his great deceit in 
tanning, 

If in a Weauers house, with his great coosening 
in weauing. 

‘ If in a Bakers house, with light bread, and very 
euill working. 

If in a Chaundlers, with deceitfull waights, false 
measures, selling for a halfpeny that is scant 
worth a farthing. 

[Diii. 13-24] 


Just such a digression on the abuses of the 
various trades, though much more extended 
and richly detailed, occurs toward the end 
of A Quip for an Upstart Courtier when a 
jury must be selected to judge the debate 
between Velvetbreeches and Clothbreeches. 
Some sixty tradespeople are introduced and 
the dishonest practices peculiar to each are 
exposed and castigated by Clothbreeches. 


Tanner. For whereas by the statutes 
of Englande you should let a hide lie in 
the Ouse at the least nine monethes, you 
can make good leather of it before three 
monethes, you have your Doues doong, 
your marle, your Ashen barke, and a 
thousand thinges more, to bring on your 
leather apace, that it is so badly tanned, 
that when it comes to the wearing, then it 
fleetes away like a piece of browne 
paper... [E4v] 

Brewer. And you mast[er] Brewer that 
grow to be woorth forty thousand pounds 
by selling of sodden water... you haue 
taken all the harte of the malt awaye, 
then clap on store of water tis cheape 
ynough... [F4v] 

Baker. And as for you goodman 
Baker, that . . . will not be content to 
make your bread weight, you put in yeast 
and salt to make it heauie . . . [F4v] 

Tapster. . . [you] tap your small 
cannes of beare to the poore, and yet fill 
them halfe full of froth that card your 
beare (if you see your guests begin to be 
drunke) halfe small and halfe strong... . 
[G1] 
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Weaver. . . . your woofe and warpe is 
so cunningly drawn out that you plague 
the poore Countrey huswiues for theyr 
yarne, and dawbed on so much dregges 
that you make it seeme both well wrought 
and to beare waight, when it is slenderly 
wouen ... [G3] 

Chandler. . after your weake or 
snaft is stiffened, you dip it in filthy 
drosse, and after giue him a coat of good 
tallowe, which makes the Candles drop 
and wast away . . . Beside you pinch in 
your waights and haue false measures ... 
[G4v] 

Though The Three Ladies of London 
has, in so far as I have been able to find, 
no other direct connections with Greene's 
Quip, the fact that this play was not soon 
forgotten, as attested to by Guilpin’s allu- 
sion, and that its satiric commentary on 
everyday evils in Elizabethan society was 
launched from a point of view very similar 
to Greene’s, when joined with the parallels 
set forth above, would suggest that there is 
good reason to include Wilson’s play in the 
hist of works standing in the immediate 
background of A Quip for an Upstart 


Courtier. LEONARD NATHANSON. 
University of Wisconsin. 


MANNINGHAM’S LIBEL ON 
MARSTON 


RITICS of Marston have been fascinated 
by the strange personality that appears 
through his writings, and even the most 
appreciative have been forced to admit that 
he presents an unsympathetic figure. Apart 
from the evidence of his works—the 
gratuitous nastiness of his imagery, his pre- 
occupation with sexual immorality, and his 
lingering descriptions of vice—we know 
that throughout his short literary career he 
was the centre of bitter quarrels, first among 
the satirists and then on the stage, which 
he seems to have instigated by his deliberate 
provokation of Hall and Jonson. Small’s 
Stage-Quarrel and Davenport's edition of 
Hall's poems leave no doubt that Marston 
was the aggressor, and in the single con- 
temporary anecdote about him that survives 
(apart from Jonson’s gossipy confidences to 
Drummond) he emerges as_ personally 


thoroughly unlikeable. 
Marston’s editors and critics have often 
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repeated a story, first referred to by Collier," 
which John Manningham noted in his Diary 
for 21 November, 1602: 


Jo. Marstone the last Christmas he 
daunct with Alderman Mores. wiues 
daughter, a Spaniard borne. Fell into a 
strang commendacion of hir witt and 
beauty. When he had done, shee thought 
to pay him home, and told him she 
though[t] he was a poet. “’Tis true,” 
said he, “for poets fayne and lye, and 
soe dyd I when I commended your 
beauty, for you are exceeding foule.’”” 
This story leaves an unfavourable im- 

pression of Marston, and justifies the appli- 
cation to him of the epithets ‘ bitter, coarse 
and cruel’ with which Theodore. Spencer 
characterizes his works at the beginning of 
his excellent essay on Marston, quoting 
Manningham’s tale by way of confirmation.° 

Manningham was, like Marston, a mem- 
ber of the Middle Temple, and if not 
acquainted with the dramatist personally he 
presumably knew those who were. For this 
reason no one to my knowledge has ever 
questioned the authenticity of his story, 
although on reflection the date of the entry 
in the Diary would seem to indicate that it 
reached him circuitously and at second- 
hand. Tales of what happened ‘last 
Christmas’ may well become distorted in 
the telling before November. There are, 
however, strong grounds for discrediting 
Manningham’s story altogether. 

John Ashton’s compilation, Humour, 
Wit, & Satire of the Seventeenth Century 
(London, 1883), p. 16, contains the follow- 
ing story: 

Two Sparks standing together in the 
Cloysters, seeing a pretty Lady pass by, 
says one of them, There goes the hand- 
somest Lady that I ever saw in my Life; 
She hearing him, turned back, and seeing 
him very ugly, said, Sir, I would I could 
in way of Requitall say as much of you. 
Faith, says he, so you may, and Lye as I 
did. 

The similarity of this story to Manning- 


? Annals of the Stage (London, 1831), I, 334. 
2The Diary of John Manningham, ed. John 
Camden Society Publications (London, 
1868), p. 86. 

3* John Marston,’ Criterion XIII (1934), p. 581. 

‘Ashton’s note informs us that his source is 
England’s Jests Refin’d and Improv’d, being a 
Choice Collection of the Merriest Jests ... 
(London, 3rd ed., 1693). 
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ham’s anecdote, and the fact that its source 
is a seventeenth century collection of 
‘ Merriest Jests, Smartest Repartees, Wittiest 
Sayings, and most Notable Bulls’ points to 
its being another version of the same tale, 
Since in the later version the two ‘ sparks’ 
are anonymous, the ‘ Cloysters’ unlocalized, 
and the details considerably altered we may 
doubt whether the incident Manningham 
describes ever really took place. It is far 
more likely to have been a current ‘ good 
story’ which some Inns of Court wit passed 
on to Manningham, giving it additional 
point by the familiar device of the good 
story-teller of inventing an actual situation 
with familiar characters. (The same anec- 
dote often features a different celebrity with 
each repetition.) Even if we consider it to 
be the sort of retort Marston might have 
made there is, in the light of Ashton’s story, 
little reason to suppose that he did in fact 


make it. GusTAv Cross. 
University of Adelaide. 


CRESSID’S DIET 


= of heauen are slipt, dissolu’d, and 
oos’d, 
And with another knot fiue finger tied, 
The fractions of her faith, orts of her loue: 
The fragments, scraps, the bits, and _ greazie 
reliques, 
Of her ore-eaten faith, are bound to Diomed. 
Troilus and Cressida V. ii. 181-185. 
THE several glosses cited for these lines 
in the New Variorum edition (ed. 
H. N. Hillebrand, 1953, p. 280) present a 
broad range of Shakespeare interpretation 
from the judicious appreciation of Johnson 
to the strict analysis of images carried on 
by many critics today. 
Johnson (ed. 1765) sounds like the lexico- 


grapher: ‘Vows which she has already 
swallowed ‘once over.’ We still say of a 
faithless man, that he has ‘eaten his 
words.’”” Edmond Malone (Second Appen- 


dix, 1783, pp. 45-46) offers an extreme 
interpretation: “I believe our author had 4 
less delicate idea in his mind. ‘Her o’er 
eaten faith’ means, I think, her troth 
plighted to Troilus, of which she was sur- 
feited, and, like one who has o’er-eaten him- 
self, had thrown off. All the preceding 
words, the ‘fragments, scraps,’ &c. show 
that this was Shakespeare’s meaning.” K. 
Deighton, editor of the Arden edition, 1906, 
has a considerably milder reading: “ Pos- 
sibly which she has mouthed over and over 
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again in her fulsome protestations of loyalty 
to Troilus.” T. W. Baldwin (editor with 
H. N. Hillebrand of the New Variorum) is 
almost as extreme as Malone: “The 
banquet of Cressida’s faith has been eaten 
over (as a dog or a hog first eats over what 
is set before him to get the best), and now 
only the filthy scraps are left for Diomedes.” 

Malone’s note, however, arouses more 
interest than the other glosses because it 
elicits at first, as the others do not, a certain 
incredulity: Did Shakespeare really mean 
us to understand the lines in this way? Did 
Malone in the eighteenth century read the 
play more perceptively than the modern 
‘critics? The best way to answer these 
questions is, of course, to consider the 
imagery of the lines in the context of the 
play. Since Shakespeare often uses an 
image or group of images repeatedly 
throughout a play, the imagery of Troilus’ 
lines may have a relationship to other 
images in Troilus and Cressida. The basic 
image in the play is Time in its several 
aspects: for instance, in Ulysses’ speech to 
Achilles where the beggar Time takes alms 
for oblivion and plays host to men greedy 
for fame (III. iii. 152-185) and again in 
Troilus’ farewell to Cressida (IV. iv. 32-46) 
when Time with robber’s haste fumbles 
lovers’ farewells into his bundle, leaving 
only a kiss “ Distasting with the salt of 
broken tears.” This kind of imagery 
suggests that the joys of men, among them 
their partaking of love’s feast, end at the 
touch of envious Time in distaste and cor- 
tuption. Certainly the same distaste and 
corruption are sensed in Troilus’ description 
of Cressida’s declaration to Diomedes. But 
Shakespeare here casts in even harsher terms 
the earlier imagery of the remainders of the 
feast of love. 

Revolted by what he sees and hears as 
Cressida gives her pledge to Diomedes, 
Troilus cries out against her “ ore-eaten 
faith,” and we must imagine his revulsion 
to be physical as well as emotional. It is 
disgust with her and with himself too, and 
ina way contempt for Diomedes who “ con- 
sumes”” her words. Troilus, before Dio- 
medes in partaking of love’s feast with 
Cressida, has fared somewhat better than 
the Greek whose “‘ food ” is noisome indeed. 

Malone’s and Baldwin’s readings are 
similar in pointing up the connection of 
the lines in question with the imagery of 
the feast of love and its ending, but 
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Malone’s is superior to Baldwin's in indi- 
cating a further relevance. Troilus has been 
in the habit of using terms that relate to 
physical illness (“the open ulcer of my 
heart” is his way of picturing his love- 
sickness: I. i. 55). Malone’s note enables 
us to see the young hero now at the crisis 
of his love-sickness, for him really a moral 
disease, just before his cure begins. The 
purgative is Cressida’s betrayal, and, as is 
the nature of drastic but necessary medica- 
tions, it causes extereme suffering before a 
cure is effected. So it is with Troilus. 
Under the eyes of Ulysses, himself a master 
of the art of desperate remedies, Troilus is, 
as it were, purged. The violence of the 
image must underline the violence of the 
cure that begins to work. 

Malone’s interpretation, then, stands as 
the most satisfactory of those in the New 
Variorum, for it places the lines as an 
integral part of the imagery of the play. The 
critic as image-hunter has been thought to 
flourish notably only in the twentieth 
century, but an eighteenth-century scholar 
like Malone can outdo in ingenuity and 
perspicuity our present-day searchers. 


KARL F. THOMPSON. 


ON POSSIBLE INCONSISTENCIES IN 
TWO CHARACTER PORTRAYALS IN 
“ CYMBELINE ” 


ONFRONTED with the criticism that 
the characters of the Queen and 
Cloten, as they appear in Act III, Scene 1, 
of Cymbeline, are inconsistent with what 
one sees of them before and after, Shake- 
speare might very well have agreed, at least 
in part, with his critic. He probably would 
have gone on to point out, however, that in 
this play he is primarily concerned with 
thesis and plot rather than with character. 
The thesis which the playwright seems to be 
examining has to do with human relations 
—love, friendship, faithfulness, reconcilia- 
tion—in various aspects; and in order to 
view the many facets of human relations, 
many situations and many different kinds 
of people are necessary. If, in some of the 
situations, some characters seem incon- 
sistent, the poet might well maintain that 
human nature is frequently inconsistent in 
reality, if not generally expected to be in art. 
Shakespeare, however, is not usually 
greatly exercised to make his characters 
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realistic and there is little need of doing so 
in such a play as Cymbeline with its frankly 
melodramatic structure. The poet might 
admit that, once he had settled upon 
combining two plots, one taken from 
Holinshed and one from Boccaccio, he 
simply made the best he could of the combi- 
nation. If exigencies of the plot demand 
some sacrifice of consistency of character, 
it is better that the Queen and Cloten be 
sacrificed than others. For example, the 
character of Cymbeline has been built up 
as that of an old, capricious, uncertain king, 
who is wholly under the influence of the 
queen and holds his doltish stepson in high 
regard. To show him in III, i as brave, 
noble, and determined against the Romans 
would weaken the remainder of ‘the play 
more than to show the Queen and Cloten as 
they are presented. The play, however, 
demands some display of patriotism, since 
the dénouement depends upon the battle 
between the Romans and Britons. Posthu- 
mus must be brought back to England; 
Guiderius and Arviragus must be given a 
chance to prove their nobility; Belarius must 
be allowed to redeem himself; and Iachimo 
must be brought into position to clear 
Imogen’s name. Now the playwright, 
always conscious of his audience, knows 
that patriotic speeches are popular and that 
an English audience would delight in hear- 
ing two Britons make haughty speeches to 
a Roman, an early Italian. And so the 
Queen’s beautiful patriotic speech, really the 
poet speaking to his audience, is, as we find 
elsewhere in Shakespeare, above _ the 
character who speaks it. The subject itself 
lifts the Queen temporarily out of her 
character, but the audience will not be 
greatly disturbed, because the speech itself 
is so admirable. 

The braggadocio talk of Cloten in the 
scene does not, indeed, seem totally out of 
character. We have already seen him as a 
brawling, conceited man with a chip on his 
shoulder. His discourtesy to both his 
mother and the king, his breaking in on their 
talk to the extent that Cymbeline rebukes 
him, are not surprising. His speech of 
welcome to Lucius, though superficially 
courteous, is barbed with insult and may 
well be uttered superciliously. Even if he 
does not appear inconsistent, in that the 
audience is sympathetic to his patriotic 
attitude here and not to any of his other 
attitudes in the play, the plot demands that 
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some time be gained. Imogen, Lucius, and 
Cloten himself must go to Milford-Haven, 
and time must be allowed for a Roman 
army to arrive in Britain, so Cloten’s urging 
of Lucius to remain “ with us a day or two, 
or longer” is necessary. 

Since apparently Shakespeare wishes to 
show amnesty between nations as one of 
the aspects of human relations in the last 
act, it is also necessary to make the Queen 
and Cloten the aggressors, because they are 
the evil characters in the play. Cymbeline, 
though his forces have been victorious, tells 
Lucius in the final scene of the play that 
he will submit to Caesar and pay the usual 
tribute, “from the which / We were dis- 
suaded by our wicked Queen.” For 
historical accuracy, as well as for purposes 
of his thesis, Shakespeare must show the 
Romans and the Britons back on relatively 
friendly terms, and must account for 
Cymbeline’s unexpectedly generous attitude. 

Shakespeare, in some such way, might 
have shown that the Queen and Cloten are 
not as inconsistent in character as they first 
appear, but that what inconsistencies there 
are, are unavoidable within the thematic 
framework of the play and the demands of 


the plot. RALPH BEHRENS. 


THE STAGE QUARREL IN “ WILY 
BEGUILED ” 


[N his Shakespeare Manual (1876), p. 274, 

Fleay pointed out a reference to Ben 
Jonson in a passage of the anonymous play, 
Wily Beguiled. Will Cricket, the comic 
character of the play, announces his 
determination to marry Peg Pudding as 
soon as possible (1613-18): “For (do you 
marke) I am none of these sneaking fellowes 
that wil stand thrumming of Caps, and 
studying uppon a matter, as long as Hunkes 
with the great head has beene about to 
show his little wit in the second part of his 
paultrie poetrie: but if I begin with wooing, 
Ile end with wedding.”' The allusion, Fleay 
suggested, was to Jonson’s “tardiness in 
producing the promised Apology for the 
Poetaster.’ In his later Biographical 
Chronicle Of The English Drama (IL., Pp. 
161), however, he preferred to interpret the 
passage as a contemptuous reference to 
Daniel’s Civil Wars, Books I-IV of which 
were published in 1595 and Book V in 1599. 


' The text used is that of the M.S.R. 
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His change of mind was influenced by his 
new conviction that the ‘ humorous George’ 
who speaks the Prologue must be George 
Peele, who died in late 1596. Almost cer- 
tainly Fleay’s first guess was correct and 
Wily Beguiled refers to the ~ poetomachia ’ 
being waged by Jonson with Marston and 
Dekker. The value of this earlier sugges- 
tion has probably been obscured by the 
fancifulness of Fleay’s other identifications 
of characters in the play—Churms, the 
knavish lawyer, as Thomas Lodge; Robin 
Goodfellow as Henry Chettle; young 
Ploddall, the loutish farmer’s son, as Jon- 
son; the Dutch Cobbler as Drayton; Lelia 
as the Prince’s Company; Old Gripe, Lelia’s 
father, as Henslow—and by his failure to 
provide any kind of supporting argument. 
Such argument, however, is available. 

The passage quoted above is obviously 
telated to a scene of Dekker’s Satiromastix 
(435-642).2, Horace (Jonson) is composing 
‘nuptiall songs’ commissioned some three 
days before and required that day, when he 
is interrupted successively by Crispinus 
(Marston) and Demetrius Fannius (Dekker), 
Jack Blunt who has come for the songs, and 
Captain Tucca. The captain proceeds to 
abuse Horace and will not be persuaded to 
shake hands with him: “ Not hands with 
great Hunkes there, not hands, but Ile shake 
the gull-groper out of his tan’d skinne.” 
On hearing that the marriage songs are not 
yet completed he exclaims, “ has he not writ 
Finis yet Jack? what will he bee fifteene 
weekes about this Cockatrices egge too? ” 
Tucca refers, of course, to Jonson’s state- 
ment in the Prologue to the Poetaster that 
he had been fifteen weeks preparing his 
‘poem’. A comparison of the correspond- 
ing passages in the two plays, noting their 
common reference to a marriage and 
common indictment of a slow-composing 
poet who is denominated ‘ great Hunkes’ 
(after one of the bears at Paris-Garden), 
makes the allusion in Wily Beguiled to 
Jonson and Poetaster, and also to Dekker 
and his Satiromastix, quite plain. The 
meaning of the phrase, “ second part” is not 
so clear. Perhaps an expected second play 
presenting the same set of characters, in 
teply to Satiromastix, is the most likely 
interpretation. 

Another probable allusion to the Poet- 
aster, not noticed by Fleay, occurs in 


*Quotation is from the edition of Dr. Hans 
Scherer, Louvain, 1907. 
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Wily Beguiled, ll. 358-63. Gripe and Old 
Ploddall having agreed upon the marriage of 
Gripe’s daughter, Lelia, to young Ploddall, 
celebrate their bargain—‘Enter Will 
Cricket and a Boy with Wine and Napkin”. 
There ensues a mysterious dialogue between 
Cricket and Churms, who is present at the 
celebration, which is not explained by any 
incident or statement appearing elsewhere 
in the play: 
Wil. Lawer wipe cleane: 
remember? 
Churms. Remember, why? 


do you 


Wil. Why since you know when. 
Churms. Since when? 
Wil. Why since you were bumbasted, 


that your lubberly legges would not carrie 
your lobcocke bodie. 


Gripe, at this point, bids Cricket be silent 
and changes the conversation. What the 
clown thus mysteriously refers to is prob- 
ably the ‘bumbasting’ or ‘stuffing’ of 
Marston in the Poetaster with the pills which 
purge him so violently of the objectionable 
parts of his vocabulary. That Churms at 
odd moments in the play represents Marston 
is further suggested by the frequent ridicul- 
ing of a known physical feature of Marston. 


Cricket mocks at his “ Polonian legs”; 
‘Fortunatus observes that he “ walkes as 
stately as the great Baboone”; and Lelia, 


rejecting his advances, declares, 


** IT must confesse I would have chosen you, 

But that I nere beheld your legs till now: 

Trust me I neuer lookt so low before.” 

We are reminded of Chloe’s jest at 
Crispinus’s expense in Poetaster, III. i. 91-3: 
“No, your legges do sufficiently shew you 
are a gentleman borne, sir: for a man 
borne upon little legges, is alwayes a gentle- 
man borne.” 

The partial identification of Churms with 
Marston naturally leads one to look for 
allusions to that dramatist’s ally in the 
theatrical warfare, Thomas Dekker. It is 
tempting to identify Dekker with Churms’s 
‘Calue-skin companion’ and accomplice, 
Robin Goodfellow, but here we are not 
helped by knowledge of Dekker’s appear- 
ance. We do not know that he was like 
Robin, “ bottlenosed, beetle-brow’d, bean- 
bellied”. We can note, however, the 
correspondence between Jonson’s arraign- 
ment of Dekker on a charge of calumny 
and Robin’s forced confession to being 
guilty of the same vice— 
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such as will bite 
en” their absent friends, not cure their 
ame, 
Catch at their loosest laughters, and affect 
To be thought jesters, such, as can deuise 
Things neuer seene, or heard, t’impaire mens 
names 
And gratifie their credulous aduersaries, 
Will carrie tales, doe basest offices, 
Cherish diuided fires, and still increase 
New flames out of old embers .. . 
(Poetaster, V. iii. 329-37) 
He will slander any man that breathes, . . . 
(Poetaster, iii. iv. 339) 
Faith Sir, Iam in a manner a promoter, 
Or more fitly termed a promoting knaue: 
I creepe into the presence of great men, 
And under colour of their friendships, 
Effect such wonders*in the world 
That babes wil curse me, that are yet unborne. 
Of the best men I raise a common fame, 
And honest women rob of their good name: 
(Wily Beguiled, 2051-8) 
In another passage of the anonymous 
comedy Robin Goodfellow is associated 
with a personage who is almost certainly to 
be identified with Dekker. Wiiliam Cricket 
invites his landlord to his wedding and tells 
him what company he is to expect (1642- 
69): 

Wil. Marrie, first and formost, there 
wil bee an honest Dutch Cobbler, that wil 
sing (I wil noe meare to Burgaine goe) 
the best that euer you heard. 

Ploddall. What, must a Cobbler be 
your chief guest? Why hees a base 
fellow. 

Will. A base fellow? You may be 
asham’d to say so, For hees an honest 
fellow, and a good fellow: And he begins 
to carrie the very badge of good fellow- 
ship upon his nose: that I do not doubt, 
but in time he wil prooue as good a 
Copper companion as Robin Goodfellow 
himselfe. I and hees a tall fellow, and 
a man of his hands too, For Ile tel you 
what: tie him tuth Bull-Ring, and for a 
bag-pudding, a Custard, a Cheesecake, a 
hogges cheeke, or a Calues head, turn any 
man ith towne to him; and if he do not 
prouue himselfe as tall a man as he, let 
blind Hugh bewitch him, and let his nose 
be the Spigat, his mouth the Fosset, and 
his tongue a Plugge for the bunge hole. 

And then there wil be Robin Good- 
fellow, as good a drunken rogue as liues; 
and Tom Shoomaker; and I hope you wil 
not deny that hees an honest man, for hee 
was Constable oth Towne. 

And a number of other honest rascals, 
which though they are growne bank- 
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routes and liue by the reuersion of other 
mens tables: Yet at all times they have a 
penny amongst, at all times at their 
neede. 


That this passage has a topical and 
theatrical significance is strongly suggested 
by what immediately precedes it: the 
reference to Jonson as “ Hunkes with the 
great head” (1615) and the parish-clerk’s 
announcement that “there comes a 
Company of Players tuth Towne, on Sun- 
day ith after noone” (1623). Furthermore, 
the striking pointlessness, so far as the story 
of the play is concerned, of Cricket’s lengthy 
praise of the Dutch cobbler, and, as will be 
observed, the ironic intention of that praise, 
strengthen the suggestion. The cobbler is 
invited along with Robin Goodfellow and is 
praised for being like the latter a ‘ copper 
companion’, a ‘drunken rogue’, in brief 
all that a ‘good fellow’ should be: yet 
elsewhere Cricket had objected strongly 
when Ploddall described him to Churms by 
this very term (309-13): 


“ Will. Cric. This good fellow quotha? 
I scorne that base, broking, brabbling, 
brauling, bastardly, bottlenos’d, beetle- 
brow’d, bean-bellied name. Why, Robin 
Goodfellow is this same cogging, peti- 
fogging, crackeropes Calue-skin com- 
panion.” 


Robin, we are also told, reminds Cricket of 
a “tankard-bearer, That dwels in Petticoat 
lane, at the signe of the Meremaide”’, and 
“for his face, I thinke tis a pittie there is 
not a lawe made, That it should be fellonie 
to name it in any other places, than in 
baudie houses” (1926-34). Again the 
description, ‘“‘growne bankroutes [that] 
liue by the reuersion of other mens tables ”, 
is just the kind of invective that Dekker 
complained of so spiritedly in the Satiro- 
mastix. 

The equivocal nature of Cricket’s eulogy, 
therefore, being recognised, and the patently 
topical context kept in mind, we should be 
prepared to look for references to person- 
alities of the stage. The Dutch cobbler then 
naturally recalls Dekker’s Shomakers 
Holiday with its singing journeymen and 
hero disguised as a Dutch cobbler. His 
combative nature and readiness to accept 
any challenge, especially when there is a 
prospect of food, recall at once Dekker’s 
reply to the challenge of the Poetaster, and 
Jonson’s description of him and his kind 
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in the Apologetical Dialogue of that play: 

“ Fellows of practised and most laxative tongues, 

Whose empty and eager bellies, i’ the year, 

Compel their brains to many desp’rate shifts.” 

The reference to “Tom Shoomaker” 
who was “Constable oth Towne” is more 
difficult. Cricket’s discourse is rambling 
and repetitive but he does seem to be spoken 
of as a distinct personage from the cobbler. 
None the less, the surname again suggests 
Dekker, and does not support Fleay’s 
identification of him with Thomas Middle- 
ton, the author of Blurt, Master Constable. 

Indications of date other than those 
already noticed do not conflict with my con- 
tention that the play has reference to the 
Stage Quarrel. Critics have pointed out 
echoes of The Merchant of Venice, Twelfth 
Night and possibly Hamlet, and two other 
teferences indicative of this period may be 
mentioned. The “ great Baboone” (2086), 
to which Churms is compared, is spoken of 
as a recent spectacle in Sir Giles Goosecap 
(18), usually dated 1601-2. The “blind 
Hugh” who is given permission to trans- 
form the cobbler into a beer-barrel is 
possibly, by a misprint, the “ blinde Gew” 
whose versatility as an impersonator is 
alluded to in the First Part of Marston’s 
Antonio and Mellida, produced in 1599 
142-4): “’t had been a right part for 
Proteus or Gew. Ho! blind Gew would 
ha’ done’t rarely, rarely”. Wily Beguiled 
could, therefore, have been written about 
1602, the date indicated by the references to 
Poetaster (1601) and Satiromastix (1601), and 
is not likely to be much later than this year, 
in which the Stage Quarrel reached its 
climax. 

As to the identity of this author who 
dared to gird impartially at Jonson and his 
tivals, I can make no suggestion. Sykes’s 
assignment of the play to Samuel Rowley is 
at variance with “ the circled rounde ”’ men- 
tioned in the epilogue, which would indicate 
performance by the Paul’s boys. Rowley 
in 1602 was a member of the Admiral’s 


Company. MATTHEW P. McCDIARMID. 


MARVELL HIS OWN CRITIC 


N the last of his pamphlets, Remarks 

Upon a Late Disingenuous Discourse 
(1678) Marvell writes: “it is the same for a 
divine as he [the Rev. John Howe, whose 
defence he was undertaking] to turn 
common disputant, as for an architect to 
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saw timber or cleave logs; which, though he 
may sometimes do for health or exercise, yet 
to be constant at it were to debase and 
neglect his vocation. Mr. Howe hath work 
enough cut out of a nobler nature, in his 
Living Temple in which, like that of 
Solomon, there is ‘ neither hammer, nor axe, 
nor any tool or iron to be heard.’ ””* 

Marvell’s prose often echoes phrases 
formerly used in his poetry: here the name 
of Howe’s book and perhaps the recollec- 
tion of its treatment of “the admirable 
Wisdom which appears in the structure and 
frame ” of the human body’ have apparently 
combined to recall the last lines of A 
Dialogue between the Soul and Body, gener- 
ally believed to have been written many 
years earlier. It appears that the last lines 
now seemed to him faulty, for in them he 
had certainly implied that architects saw 
timber and cleave logs in the course of their 
profession. 

What but a Soul could have the wit 

To build me up for Sin so fit? 

So Architects do square and hew 

Green trees that in the Forest grew. 

One may perhaps guess how it came 
about in the first place that Marvell set his 
architects to the tasks of woodmen. The 
dignified word “architect” (a favourite 
with Marvell, as with Milton) is called for 
because of the attribution of “wit”; and 
the architects must work on “ green trees” 
that the destruction of a former state of 
innocence may be suggested. Possibly, too, 
when he wrote these lines Marvell recalled 
the saying of Themistius Rhetor*® “the soul 
is the architect of her own dwelling place” 
to which Cowley refers in his note to a 
passage in Bk. IV of the Davideis (1656); if 
indeed, for Marvell’s poetry has many 
echoes of Cowley’s, Marvell was not influ- 
enced by the passage itself. 

Like Trees in Par’dice he [Jonathan] with Fruit 

was born. 

Such is his Soul ; and if, as some men tell 

— —_ and build those mansions where they 

well, 

Whoe’re but sees his Body must confess 

The Architect no doubt, could be no less.‘ 


Evidently, only a carping critic would find 


' Wks., ed. Grosart, IV. p. 242 

* The Living Temple, i673, Chap. Ill, par. VII. 

* Marvell’s admiration for “ the great heathen 
philosopher Themistius ” is evident in his Historical 
ag = General Councils: Wks. ed. Grosart, IV. 

pp. 15 

‘Poems, ed. A. R. Waller, p. 378: 
p. 399. 


and note, 
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fault with Marvell’s lines on the grounds 
that it is no part of the architect’s business 
to hew trees. If in 1678 Marvell himself 
found them unsatisfactory it was perhaps 
because his years of pamphleteering had 
trained him in spying out petty inaccuracies. 
The slip about the architects is the sort of 
small factual error with which he would 
have delighted to taunt “Mr. Bayes” or 


Thomas Danson. —. BF. DuNCAN-JONES. 


THE KING’S LETTER TO THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS 12 MAY 1628: ITS 
ORIGINAL PURPOSE AND AUTHOR- 
SHIP 


"THERE appears in the Journal of the 

House of Lords for 12 May 1628' the 
text of a letter from Charles I to that House, 
which was delivered by Buckingham, and 
read out first by Coventry and afterwards 
the Clerk. By means of this letter it is 
possible to establish beyond doubt that 
Charles intended to dissolve parliament 
prior to that date but subsequently changed 
his mind. 

The evidence may be found in a lengthy 
document in the Public Record Office,” 
written by Sir Robert Heath, then Attorney- 
General, and Gardiner was the first to 
suggest that the document belonged to the 
first, rather than the second, session of the 
third parliament of the reign, but he was 
unable to prove it. ‘The draft’, wrote 
Gardiner, ‘is in Heath’s hand . . . and was 
calendared by Mr Bruce, and quoted by Mr 
Forster as applying to the dissolution in 
1629. I find it hard to believe that either 
Mr Bruce or Mr Forster ever seriously 
examined the paper. There is not a single 
word referring to the second session, whilst 
everything would be in place in May 1628. 
The paper is undated, but if it belongs to 
this session must have been drawn up in 
the week following May 2; I suspect after 
the petition was known to the King.” 

Gardiner evidently failed to examine the 
paper seriously enough himself, for the 
proof of his theory lay at hand. Charles’s 
letter to the Lords followed almost exactly 
the text of Heath’s document, which must 
consequently have been prepared early in 
May 1628. Save for a certain tidying up 

* Journal of the House of Lords, III, pp. 789-790. 

? State Papers (Domestic) 16/138/f. 45 et seq. 


* Gardiner, S. R., History of England, 1603-42 
(10 vols.), vol. vi, pp. 275-76. 
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of that original draft, almost all that was 
omitted from the letter to the Lords were 
those passages which revealed its original 
design—a declaration intended for public 
consumption explaining away the antici- 
pated breach. The original lengthy and 
very rough draft bears a number of inter- 
lined and marginal corrections in a hand 
other than Heath’s, which alters words here 
and there and occasionally counsels far 
greater discretion than the Attorney-General 
was disposed to exercise: thus, referring to 
the General Forced Loan Heath was pre 
pared to admit that the government had 
been taken aback by the opposition which 
resulted from that measure: 

In the collecting & receavinge of which 

sums of money, we have fallen uppon 

thos difficulties which at the first we did 

not forsee, & which, out of the experience 

of that which is past & cann noi be re- 

called, we propose to avoyd for ye future, 
Against this is the cautionary note, ‘I would 
omitt all this ’. 

At the eleventh hour the dissolution was 
called off, possibly in the belief that financial 
concessions might be wrung from parliament 
in exchange for a reasonable answer to the 
Petition of Right, which might account for 
the many attempts Heath made to prepare 
a suitably equivocal reply. 

IAN H. C. FRASER. 


MILTON, PHINEAS FLETCHER, 
SPENSER, AND OVID—SIN AT HELL'S 
GATES 
IN his note on Milton-Claudian parallels, 

John M. Steadman indicates that Milton 
was probably indebted to Phineas Fletcher's 
The Locusts or Apollyonists (Canto |, 
Stanza 10) for his picture of Sin standing as 
the guardian of Hell’s gates.’ Milton’s Sin 
is indeed depicted as a monstrous symmelus 
something like Fletcher’s conception, and 
something like the Scylla of mythology, a 
woman of swelling, voluptuous contours 
and obvious physical attractions down to 
the navel, but with hips and thighs fused 
into a welter of scaly, ophidian coils which 
writhe and twist away to a poisonous 
dragon-like sting. In this symbology, we 
can of course detect the two psychological 
phases of the act of sin Milton describes 
* Notes and Querics, New Series, HI (May, 1956), 


#-Ve. 
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in the Christian Doctrine—evil concupis- 
cence and the act of sin proper,” the one 
delightful to the senses and spurring weak 
man on to the act, “as a swallow’d bait/ 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad”; 
the second utterly revolting, the view of sin 
once the deed has been committed, 

. . « perjur’d, murd’rous, bloody, full of blame, 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust: 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised straight. 

The fair shape of Sin with her lovely 
features, slender arms, glowing shoulders, 
swaying breasts, the outward beauty of 
womanhood, leads man allegorically in this 
picture to concupiscent lust; thence to the 
actual sin itself; and the experience ends 
in remorse and disgust, “many a _ scaly 
fold/ Voluminous and vast,” the image of 
the coiling serpent and the Hell-hounds, 
symbolic perhaps of “the foul exorbitant 
desires’ of God’s speech in Paradise Lost, 
Il], 177. Far less abhorred than these Hell- 
hounds were those which vexed Scylla, 
Milton tells us; and Scylla and Charybdis 
at the Straits of Messina make another 
logical balance from classical antiquity for 
Sin and Death at Hell’s portal. Milton is 
probably indebted also, in the case of Scylla, 
to the figure of the beautiful transformed 
woman with “a girdle of fierce dogs round 
her horrid waist.” Ovid’s spicy account 
describes Scylla’s amazement at looking for 
her own thighs, legs, and feet in the tidal 
pool, when, instead, she found “ gaping 
mouths like those of Cerberus,” and “ with 
truncated thighs and womb emerging from 
the mass, rested heavily upon the backs of 
the wild beasts that supported her from 
below.”* It is significant that Scylla had 
incurred the wrath of Circe, who was noted 
in other contexts for calling forth the beast 
in man, and evoking brute passions to 
triumph over reason. 

Among Milton’s other sources for the 
allegory of Sin in Paradise Lost, one should 
note, in addition to Fletcher’s A pollyonists*, 
that poet’s view of Hamartia in The Purple 
Island; again 

A woman seem’d she in her upper part .. . 

The rest (though hid) in serpents form arayd, 

With iron scales, like to a plaited mail: 

*De Doctrina Christiana (cf. Frank A. Patterson, 
ed., The Student’s Milton, New York, 1933), chap. 
VIII (p 982, Patterson). 

*Ovid, Metamorphoses xiv (cf. Mary M. Innes 
trans., London, 1955, p. 340). 

‘Frederick S. Boas, ed., Poetical Works of Giles 


Fletcher and Phineas Fletcher, Cambridge U. Press, 
1909, I, 131-132. 
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Over her back her knotty tail displaid, 

Along the empty aire did lofty sail: 

The end was pointed with a double sting.* 

In this view of Sin, we find her initial 
attractiveness emphasized once more, some- 
thing all the allegories in common seem to 
insist upon (cf. the Boas edition of the 
Fletchers, II, 158). 

Milton’s Sin may again have been influ- 
enced by the obvious literary parallel of 
the monster Errour in Spenser’s Faery 
Queene. Errour, lying down in a “ dark- 
some hole,” is seen by the Red Cross Knight 

Halfe like a serpent horribly displaide, 

But th’ other halfe did woman’s shape retaine, 

Most lothsom, filthie, foule, and full of vile 

disdaine. 

This dragon, like Milton’s guardian of Hell’s 
gates, possesses a “mortall sting,’ and a 
host of young offspring resembling Sin’s 
Hell-hounds in the manner in which they 
scuttle for refuge within the mother’s body 
when disturbed. In both Spenser’s and 
Milton’s allegories, the progeny of Sin feed 
upon Sin—that is, the fruits of Sin lead 
simply to more extensive and greater sin, as 
Michael affirms in his brief explanation of 
the course of man’s future history in Books 
XI and XII of Paradise Lost.* 

The dominant idea in all these closely 
related pictures of sin is that of man some- 
how becoming beast. In each instance the 
symbolic picture drawn by the poet is that 
of a woman blending into the form of a 
serpent, the symmelus with ferminine torso, 
but with the lower extremities of a giant 
snake. As such, Sin is concretely symbolic 
of the destiny of fallen man, man who per- 
mits his baser senses to gain control un- 
wisely over his soul, fallen man at the same 
time yearning with his mind for heavenly 
love, aspiring for higher things, and retain- 
ing part of the divine image, the upper por- 
tion, while losing the lower—for this is man 
also, after the fall, ever bound to the earth, 
tied to the physical realm by his physical 
drives and needs, sunk in carnal pleasures 
at the level of the beast in the realm of the 
body. 

It is perhaps further significant (in con- 
nection with the development of the man- 
becoming-beast image) that the old snake- 
limbed giants of Western mythological tradi- 
tion, the titanic figures who led the revolt 
against the gods of Olympus, were earth- 
born giants, creatures like the vision of sin 
in Fletcher, Milton, and Spenser, who 


* Tbid., 11, 157. * P.L., XII, 105-110. 
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symbolized their earthy connotations in the 
literal sense with serpent tails for feet. The 
fact that the combination of mortal strength 
(Hercules) and divine wisdom (Athene) 
finally succeeded in destroying the power of 
the earth-giants is the kernel of the legend, 
and associates it on the symbolic level at 
least with the human war against sin Milton 
tells of.’ The definite association of the 
man-becoming-beast image with the picture 
of Sin also brings back to mind the indirect 
reference to Circe in Book II of Paradise 
Lost. The Circe image (cf. Comus, ii. 50- 
53 and 66-77).is linked consistently in 
Milton’s mind with the transformation of 
man into something less than man, through 
catering to his bestial desires and turning 
away from the precepts of tempetance and 
the spirit. Milton was of course influenced, 
too, by the Spenserian counterpart of Circe, 
Acrasia, in the famous Bower of Bliss 
episode from The Faery Queene, with its 
enchanted beasts and all sorts of sensuous 
delights to entrap the unwary medieval way- 
farer. 

It seems apparent, finally, that the familiar 
incident of rapturous physical passion 
enjoyed by Adam and Eve after the fall (IX, 
1011-1063, P.L.) is designed to represent the 
allegorical symbol of the symmelus, initially 
delightful, but tapering finally into ugliness 
and sick remorse. The poet’s eye passes 


7See the account in Apollodorus, The Library 
I. vi. 1-3. Compare with Ovid, Metamorph. i. 150 
sqq., Horace, Odes iii. 4. 49 sqq.; and Claudian, 
Gigantomachia. As for the most fearsome of all 
these monsters, Typhon, Apollodorus tells us (I. 
vi. 3): ta Se aro wNnpwv ometpas etyev uTEpU- 
eyelets extdSvev, wv OAKOL TPOS AUTHY EXTELVOLL- 
EVOL KOPYPHY GvpLyLov Tou EEteoay. 

*In this episode, there are a number of artful 
parallels with the earlier scene where Sin gives 
birth to Death—in both cases man, symbolically, 
becoming beast. There are pangs like those of 
birth; Nature groans; “ Earth trembles from her 
entrails” (P.L. IX, 1000), as previously Death, 
“‘breaking violent way,” had torn through Sin’s 
entrails in the moment of birth; the sky lours; 
there are prodigious motions and rueful throes. 
Where Hell earlier had sighed, the sky of Eden 
now actually weeps. The birth of the monster 
Death had torn and distorted Sin’s nether shape, 
and Adam and Eve undergo similar spiritual dis- 
tortions. In accordance with Milton’s view of the 
fall as including many sins, the unfortunate pair 
pass through various states of delight and dis- 
obedience, sensual raptures, degrading shame, 
hideous fears, recriminations; these are the 
apparently parallel phenomena to the swarming, 
yelping Hell-hounds spawned by Sin during the 
aoe cycle of the pattern, as it appears in Hell 
itself. 
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over the couch of flowers, pansies, violets, 
asphodels, hyacinths, masses of colorful and 
fragrant floral loveliness, glides across the 
couple in their ecstatic synthesis, even as 
Satan’s eye found Sin at first a wondrous 
creature, “shining heavenly fair.” But a 
little while later, the pallid and fearful lovers 
are seen rising from the bed of flattened and 
crushed flowers, naked and ashamed, 
stricken and mute, the sense of hybris dissi- 
pated, now as detestable and “ double. 
formed ” in their own and God’s eyes as Sin 
herself. 

The ugly-headed, libidinous creatures of 
the dark forest in Comus; Circe’s enslaved, 
mud-caked, wallowing swine; Adam and 
Eve panting in the seamy delights of the 
flesh under the ominous sky of Paradise; 
Spenser’s enchanted beasts stalking at the 
outer pale of the Bower of Bliss; Scylla 
thigh-deep in barking monsters in her tidal 
basin; the Titans with the twisting slimy 
barrels of serpents grappling with Athene 
and Hercules on the ledges of Olympus; the 
awful form of Typhon rising from the 
Corycian cave in league after league of coil- 
ing monstrosity, silhouetted against the 
hissing bolts of thunder, hurled spinning by 
Zeus in crackling showers of flame across 
the face of the deep—all these strange and 
unearthly images, and many more, floated 
and coalesced in the welter of Milton's 
poetic imagination, coinciding finally in the 
statuesque shape of Sin at the gate of Hell, 
limned briefly in the lurid fires of darkness 
visible, half woman, half python, with fixed 
and glittering eyes and a look of madness on 
her ruined, once-lovely face—Sin, ever 
impaled with circling flame, yet ever 


unconsumed. JoHN M. PATRICK. 


ANNE BRADSTREET AND KEATS 


JIN 1678 in Boston (New England) appeared 
Anne Bradstreet’s Several Poems Com- 
piled with Great Variety of Wit and Learn- 
ing, the second edition of her work, 
published six years after her death and con- 
taining for the first time her now best- 
known poem, “Contemplations,”  thirty- 
three stanzas probably completed about 
1666 as she was revising her first edition, 
The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung up in 
America (London, 1650).* 
The Works of Anne Bradstreet in Prose and 


Verse, ed. John Harvard Ellis (New York, repr. 
1932), Ixiii-Ixiv. 
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In “ Contemplations” occur the follow- 

ing stanzas: 
26 

While musing thus with contemplation fed, 

And thousand fancies buzzing in my brain, 

The sweet-tongu’d Philomel percht ore my head, 

And chanted forth a most melodious strain 

Which rapt me so with wonder and delight, 

] judg’d my hearing better than my sight, 

And wisht me wings with her a while to take 

my flight. 


7 
O merry Bird (said I) that fears no snares, 
That neither toyles nor hoards up in thy barn, 
Feels no sad thoughts, nor cruciating cares 
To gain more good, or shun what might thee 
arm ; 

Thy cloaths ne’re wear, thy meat is every where, 
Thy bed a bough, thy drink the water cleer, 
Reminds not what is past, nor what’s to come 

dost fear. - 


The dawning morn with songs thou dost prevent, 

Sets hundred notes unto thy feathered crew, 

So each one tunes his pretty instrument, 

And warbling out the old, begins anew, 

And thus they pass their youth in summer season, 

Then follow thee into a better Region, 

Where winter’s never felt by that sweet airy 
legion. 


29 

Man at the best a creature frail and vain, 

In knowledge ignorant, in strength but weak, 

Subject to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain, 

Each storm his state, his mind, his body break ; 

From some of these he never finds cessation, 

But day or night, within, without, vexation, 

Troubles from foes, from friends, from dearest, 

near’st Relation.” 

The parallels between these stanzas and 
Keats’s “‘ Ode to a Nightingale” are rather 
remarkable. In the garden at Wentworth 
Place in early May, 1819, Keats probably 
recalled his conversation with Coleridge of 
a few weeks before when their talk turned 
to nightingales and poetry. Coleridge had 
earlier sided with the medieval view of the 
nightingale as a bird of joy rather than the 
Renaissance classical view of Philomel as a 
bird of melancholy.* 

So Keats. For him the nightingale sings 
“of summer in full-throated ease” just as 
Mrs. Bradstreet’s birds, paced by the night- 
ingale, tune their pretty instruments and 
“pass their youth in summer season.” As 
Keats longs to “fade away into the forest 
dim ” with the nightingale as companion, so 
Mrs. Bradstreet “ wisht me wings with her 
a while to take my flight,” for the nightingale 
flies “‘ into a better Region, / where winter’s 
never felt .. .” There is this difference: 

*Ib., 378-379. I have added four line-end 
punctuation marks for clarity. 

*Cf. Claude Lee Finney, The Evolution of 
Keats’s Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), II, 621-23. 
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Keats wants to escape permanently, Mrs. 
Bradstreet only for “a while.” 

In contrast with the ecstatic world of the 
bird is the situation among men. Keats's 
men suffer “ weariness” and “fever” and 
“fret”; they “sit and hear each other 
groan”; they have only to think and are at 
once “full of sorrow / And leaden-eyed 
despairs.” Mrs. Bradstreet’s man appears 
to be no better off, for he, too, is “ Subject 
to sorrows, losses, sickness, pain” and to 
“ vexation”” and “ Troubles ’—always beset 
by at least “‘ some of these.” 

Keats’s poem concludes with an unwilling 
return to painful reality. On the other hand, 
after admitting to man’s troublous plight on 
earth, Mrs. Bradstreet is reminded that “ the 
white stone” of salvation will bring the 
elect to eventual bliss in the kingdom of 
God. Her purpose in these stanzas has 
been to record the happy state of the night- 
ingale, required to make no moral choice. 
Keats’s poem, however, is no mere “con- 
templation,” but a reconstruction of a very 
personal experience, highly charged with 
immediate emotion. 

We have Charles Brown’s word for it that 
Keats had actually been listening with joy 
to a nightingale at Wentworth Place while 
he was composing his poem.* Mrs. Brad- 
street’s allusion, on the other hand, is purely 
literary, for there were no nightingales on 
the banks of the Merrimac in Massachusetts 
in 1666. Mrs. Bradstreet had heard night- 
ingales in England, however, and was 
furthermore a well-read woman, having had, 
as a girl (before her marriage in 1628), the 
privilege of browsing among the books at 
Sempringham Castle in the library of the 
Earl of Lincoln,® her father being the 
steward of the Earl’s estate.° Despite her 
Renaissance education, her seventeenth- 
century nightingale has a real resemblance 
to Keats’s nineteenth-century bird. 

I cannot suggest that Keats had read this 
poem of Mrs. Bradstreet’s, though the 
edition in which it appeared might easily 
have found its way across the Atlantic in a 
hundred and forty years. I do not suggest, 
further, that the two poems are parallel in 
development or equal in inspiration. But the 
ideas in these specific passages from the 


* The Keats Circle, Letters and Papers, 1816-1875, 
ed. Hyder Edward Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 
1948), 65. 

* Works, Ixiii-Ixiv. 

* 1b., xiii. 
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Puritan housewife’s “ Contemplations ” and 
from the Romantic consumptive’s “‘ Ode” 
demonstrate a similarity of points of view, 
expressed, if independently, a century and a 


half apart. RICHARD CROWDER. 


BLYTHBURGH CHURCH’S CURIOUS 
POSSESSION 
JN 


the historic church of Blythburgh, 
Suffolk, is exhibited a copy of the New 
Testament dated 1611 open at the 26th 
chapter of St. Matthew. At verse 36 a strip 
of paper on which is printed ‘Jesus’ is 
lifted to show that the original printing of 
the leaf was ‘Judas’. The vicar, Rev. A. D. 
Thompson, in an excellent guide to the 
church, explains that the correcting slip, 
which had been skilfully pasted over the 
original word, was only discovered some 
eighteen years ago when the book was being 
repaired. Do other copies of the New 
Testament of the date show the same 
curious reading? Possibly the mistake was 
discovered before all the sheets were worked 
off, in which case the Blythburgh copy may 
be a rarity. As the title page could not be 
shown with the open book, I am unable to 
give the particulars of it in full. c. 


A CIBBER “ PUFF” 


With individuals included in DNB, only terminal 
dates, quoted notes and information pertinent to 
the quoted material are given. 

IN The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February, 1745 (Volume XV, pp. 98- 
99), there appear two pieces of some 
theatrical interest. The first is a poem 
signed S. G. “ To Mrs. Sybilla, on her acting 
the Goddess of Dullness, and persuading her 
to attempt Melantha in Dryden’s Marr. 
Alamode,” and the other letter, signed 
W. G. “To S. G. on the foregoing.” 
There is a possibility that both these items 
were intended primarily as a “puff” for 
Colley Cibber’s work, particularly a play 
and the second edition of his Apology, 

As to Mrs. Sybilla, her name appears 
opposite the character, The Goddess of 
Dullness, in The Temple of Dullness, pub- 
lished in 1745, and noted in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine Register of Books for 
January as “2. The temple of dulness. A 
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comic opera. pr. ls. B. Dodd.” The Temple 
opened at Drury Lane, with music by Dr, 
Arne, on January 17, 1745, with other 
performances on January 23 and 29. The 
play was then, and still is, attributed to 
Colley Cibber. 

In the poem to Mrs. Sybilla, the author 
is able, by introducing the part of Melantha 
(highly praised in the first edition of Cibber’s 
Apology, which had first appeared in 1740), 
to mention Cibber himself, as well as some 
of his famous predecessors and contem- 
poraries in the late Seventeenth Century 
theater. These are actors and writers whom 
Cibber had discussed five years earlier in the 
Apology. The prose letter which follows 
the poem ostensibly comprises the reminis- 
cences of an octogenarian. (Colley Cibber 
himself was over 73 at the time.) In it the 
author discusses the Restoration stage, looks 
back over his long life, and says that he has 
compiled “as accurate a list of actors and 
actresses [between 1670 and 1682] as came 
within my narrow compass of knowledge.” 

The Gentleman's editor adds, “‘ We hope 
our benefactor will gratify the publick with 
this list next month. SYLV. URBAN.” 
W. G. apparently did not do so, at least in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine. Such informa- 
tion is used, however, in the 1750 edition of 
Cibber’s Apology “To which is now added, 
A Short Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the ENGLISH STAGE: ALSO, A 
Dialogue on OLD PLAYS, and OLD 
PLAYERS.” Perhaps W. G. is simply 
holding a straw to the wind of public 
Opinion, though the preoccupation of 
Englishmen with the Rebellion after mid-'45 
might well have delayed publication of the 
enlarged Apology until a more favourable 
time. 

At any rate, poem and letter comprise a 
strong puff for Colley Cibber. Because they 
are not generally available, I include them 
here as of some interest. 

To Mrs. SYBILLA,' on her acting the 
Goddess of Dulliness,? and persuading her 


‘Mrs. Sybilla. This name appears opposite The 
Goddess of Dullness in the 1745 edition of the 
comic opera, The Temple of Dullness, attributed 
Colley Cibber. 

* Goddess of Dullness. The Temple of Dullness 
was first pope with Theobald’s Happy Captive, 
at Drury Lane on January 17, 1745, with subsequent 
ee = January 23 and 29 of the same 
year. play. sometimes attributed to Colley 
ther, nd published in quarto, 1745, with music 
by Arne. 
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to attempt Melantha in DRYDEN’S Marr. 
Alamode.* 


WHEN first Sybilia trod the British stage, 

All saw enough their favour to engage, 

Becoming modesty, devoid of art, 

And sounds unstudy’d, flowing from the heart. 

Her eye with fear suffus’d, a gleam shot forth 

Expressive of quick sense and conscious worth. 

Hard task, oh nymph! to change thy air, thy 
mien, 

Thy looks and thoughts for those of Dulness’ 
queen : — 

We see thee on the down of cycnets spread, 

Cimmerian shades wrapt ten-fold round thy 


head: 
One arm half-props, the half-fall’n poppy-crown, 
The other nerveless drops, dependent down, 
Lengthen'd by indolence!—The audience siare, 
Each eye-ball stiffens with Lethean glare ; 
Ubiquitary dulness, baleful spreads, 
Benumbs our passions, petrifies our heads: 
Beaus, belles, wits, cits one dunciad sabath keep, 
From Aldgate to St James’s all asleep! 
Henceforth in livelier characters excell, 
Tho’ ’tis great merit to act folly well. 
Take, take from Dryden’s hand Melantha’s part, 
The gaudy effort of luxuriant art, 
In all imagination’s glitter drest: 
What Bow?rell,* under th’author’s eye, exprest, 
What from her lips fantastic Montfori® caught, 
And almost mov'd the thing, ye poet thought. 
These scenes, the glory of a comic age, 
(If decency could blanch each sully’d page) 
Peruse, admire, and give unto the stage: 
O thou, or beauteous Woffington,’ display, 
What Dryden’s self with pleasure might survey. 
Ev’n he, before whose visionary eyes, 
Melantha rob’d in ever-varying dies, 
Gay fancy’s work, appears, actor renown’d, 
Like Roscius with theatric laurels crown’d, 
Cibber’ will smile applause: and think again 


» Marr. Alamode. See Cibber’s life, p. 138, and 
C. (GM) Writing of Mrs. Montfort, Cibber says: 
. what found most employment for her whole 
various excellence at once, was the part of 
Melantha, in Marriage Alamode. Melantha is 
as finished an impertinent as ever flutter’d in a 
drawing-room and seems to contain the most com- 
plete system of female foppery that could pos- 
sibly be crowded into the tortured form of a fine 
lady. Her language, dress, motion, manners, 
soul, and body, are in a continual hurry to be 
—— more than is necessary or commend- 
able. 

‘ Bowtell. Mrs Bowtell [also spelt Boutell], a 
lovely actress, the glory of the king’s theatre from 
1671 to 1684. We find her once in the character of 
lady Credulous, English Fryer, 1690, so that Mr 
Cibber and Mrs Bracegirdle must remember some- 
what of her. (GM) Mrs. Boutell created the part 
of Melantha in the first production of Marr. Alam. 
by the King’s Company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 
February, 1672. 

5 Montfort, Mrs., later Mrs. Verbruggen, died in 
1703. See note 3 above. 


* Woffington, Mrs. Margaret. (?1714-1760.) 
? Cibber, Colley. (1671-1757.) See note 3 above. 
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of Hart,* of Mohun’ and all the female train, 
Coxe,'® Marshall,'' Dryden’s Reeve,'* **"° 
Bet. Slade,‘* and Charles's reign. sic 


ToS. G. on the foregoing 


YOU do the old man very great honour, - 
and flatter him most agreeably, by desiring 
his opinion concerning your composition.— 
Be you displeased or not, I have transmitted 
it to honest Sylvanus Urban,** with this 
letter of my own by way of commentary, to 


* Hart, Charles (d. 1683). Shakespeare’s grand- 
nephew. Created the character of Palamede in 
Marr, Alam., in 1672. 

* Mohun, Michael. (?1620-1684.) Acted before 
the Civil War. Created the character of Rhodophil 
in Love Alamode, in 1672. 

*°Coxe. Mrs Eflizabeth] Coxe [also _ Cox], 
a principal actress at the king’s theatre from 1671 
to 1678, and perhaps longer. (GM) Created the 
character of Palmyra in Marr. Alam., 1672. 

™ Marshall. Mrs. Marshall, a fine capital actress 
at the king’s theatre, took many parts from the 
famous Mrs. Quin [i.e. Gwyn] who appear’d rarely 
after Mrs. Marshall’s coming on the stage 1673. 
We remember not Mrs. M. after the year 1678. 
The world never saw 3 such actresses at one time. 
(GM) This note is obscure; possibly the author 
meant by “3 such actresses’ Mrs. Gwyn, and both 
Ann E. Marshall (said to have been the first English 
woman to act on the London stage) and her 
younger sister, Rebecca. The Marshall sisters were 
famous, and one of them created the character 
Doraliece in Marr. Alam. in 1672. 

'* Dryden’s Reeve. Mrs. Anne Reeve, Dryden's 
mistress, acted the part of Amarillis in the 
Rehearsal, &c. She died a religious. All the 
actors and actresses here mention’d play’d the 
principal parts, except Mrs. Montfort, in Mar. 
Alam. when it first appear’d 1673. (GM) This 
date seems to be in error, it should be in February, 
1672. The original cast, as given by Genest (in 
Some Account of the English Stage from the 
Restoration in 1660 to 1680, Volume I, Bath, 1832, 
pp. 132-134) is as follows: 

Tragic characters—Leonidas=Kynaston; Poly- 

damus= Wintershall: Hermogenes=Cartwright ; 

Argaleon = Lydall ; Eubulus= Watson ; Palmyra = 

Mrs. Cox ; Amalthea = James. 

Comic characters—Palamede = Hart; Rhodophil 

=Mohun; Melantha= Mrs. Bowtell; Doralice= 

Mrs. Marshall; Philotis=Mrs. Reeve. (Genest 

adds, ‘‘ Downes says that Burt acted Palamede.”’) 

‘***The sly servant-maid actress of those days. 
(GM) This short name, which rhymes with again, 
train and reign, might (with an allowable stretch 
of the sound) be Gwyn, also spelt Guin and Guyn, 
who played such a role with some success in Fleck- 
noe’s Demoiselles ala Mode. 

* Bet. Slade. Mrs. Elizabeth Slade was suspen- 
ded from acting on November 25, 1675, apparently 
for abusing some member of the nobility. She 
had appeared in Wycherly’s Love in a Wood, in 
Spring, 1671, and in Fane’s Love in the Dark, on 
May 10, 1675. 

*§.G. See introduction above. 

© Sylvanus Urban. Pen-name for the editors of 
The Gentleman's Magazine. 
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take its chance in the world under the title 
of une piece fugitive-——Tho’ misfortunes, 
joined with my own choice, have greatly 
abated the taste which I once had for poetry 
(alas! ’tis now full sixty years since I bade 
adieu to the muses) yet let me profess 
(vanity being a little pardonable in what 
Will Davenant'’ calls talkative old age), 
that the wits and poets usually esteem’d me 
a notable young fellow.—I am now in my 
87th year; and tho’ my memory fails as to 
things of yesterday, yet I remember the 
bards and theatres pf Charles the second’s 
reign (even the comedy you allude to, at its 
first appearance,) as well as you can 
recollect any thing concerning ye present 
poets or theatres. 

I remember plain John Dryden‘* (before 
he paid his court with success to the great,) 
in one uniform cloathing of Norwich 
drugget. I have eat tarts with him and 
Madam Reeve'® at the Mulberry-garden*’, 
when our author advanced to a sword, and 
chadreux wig.—Posterity is absolutely 
mistaken as to that great man; tho’ forced 
to be a satirist, he was the mildest creature 
breathing, and the readiest to help the young 
and deserving; tho’ his comedies are 
horribly full of double entendre, yet ’twas 
owing to a false complaisance for a dis- 
solute age. He was in company the 
modestest man that ever convers’d. 

Master Elkanah Settle*', the city-poet, I 
knew, with his short-cut band, and sattin 
cap. He run away from Oxford with the 
players at an act, as Otway** did the same 
year 1674.—You'll be glad to know any 
trifling circumstances concerning Otway. 
His person was of the middle size, about 
5 feet 7 inches in height, inclinable to fat- 
ness. He had a thoughtful speaking eye, 


Will. Davenant. Sir William. (1606-1668.) 

** John Dryden, (1631-1700.) 

* Madam [Anne] Reeve. Same as Dryden's 
Reeve in Note 12 above. 

2° The Mulberry-Gardens. A _ place of public 
amusement on the present site of Buckingham 
Palace. Pepys writes, on May 20, 1668: 

To the Mulberry-Gardens, where I never was 

before ; and find it a very silly place, worse than 

Spring-Garden, and but little company, only a 

wilderness here, that is somewhat .. 
Sir Charles Sedley’s play, The Mulberry-Gardens 
(which Pepys utterly disliked), was produced for 
the first time in May, 1668. Malone says, of 
Dryden, “He eat, with Madam Reeve, tarts, at 
the Mulberry Garden. Madam Reeve was said to 


have been Dryden’s mistress.” 
** Elkanah "Settle. (1648-1724.) 
"2 Otway, Thomas. 


(1652-1685.) 
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and that was all. He gave himself up early 
to drinking, and like the unhappy wits of 
that age passed his days between rioting, 
and fasting, ranting jollity, and abject peni- 
tence, carousing one week with Ld P/—th”*, 
and then starving a month in low company 
at an alehouse on Tower-hill**. 

Poor Nat. Lee®® (I cannot think of him 
without tears) had great merit. In the poetic 
sense he had, at intervals, inspiration it self: 
but liv’d an outrageous boisterous life, like 
his brethren. He was a well-looking man, 
and had a very becoming head of hair. A 
picture of him I never saw. He was so 
esteemed and beloved, that before his mis- 
fortune we always called him honest Nat. 
and afterwards poor Nat. 

Shadwell?® in conversation was a brute. 

Many a cup of metheglin have I drank 
with little starch’d Johnny Crown;*’ we 
called him so from the stiff unalterable 
primness of his long crevat. 

But this, my friend, is all the pure 
digression of oid age: I will now speak to 
that part of your verses which relates to the 
first acting of Marr. Alamode** on account of 
which you committed them to my inspec- 
tion, desiring some account of the then 
existing theatre. 

This comedy, acted by his majesty’s 
servants at the theatre royal, made its first 
appearance with extraordinary _ lustre. 
Divesting my self of the old man, I solemnly 
declare that you have seen no such acting, 
no not in any degree, since. The players 
were then, 1673, on a court establishment, 
17 men and 8 women.—But I’m out of my 
province on this head. "Tis hoped that Mr 
Cibber will give us an history of the stage 
from Shakespeare's time, or at least from the 
restoration, till the period where his own 
begins, 1690. If any traditionary accounts 
remain, he’s the only man living that can 
inform you:—If he should die without 


> Lord Pi{[ymouJth. Charles Fitzcharles (?1651- 
1680), natural son of Charles II and Catherine 


Pegge. 
** Tower-Hill. A low area notorious as a base 
for Navy Press-gangs. 
#5 Nat{haniel] Ton (21653-1692.) 
(21642-1692.) 


7° Shadwell, Thomas. 
7 Johnny ‘Crown. Sometimes spelt Crowne. 
By the 


(d. 1703?) 

** The first acting of Marr. Alamode. 
King’s Company, under Killigrew, at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre (The Theatre Royal having burnt 
in January, 1672) in February, 1672. Sce also notes 
4, 8,9, 10, 11 and 12. 
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composing such a work, the loss to the 
Belles Lettres world will be irreparable. 

Old Bowman,”* I think, is no more, to 
the infinite regret of the curious and in- 
genious in this particular; others will drop 
off daily, except Mr Cibber takes down 
what they remember, and delivers it to 
posterity—That admirable and worthy 
person Mrs Bracegirdle*® must recollect 
many circumstances, which ‘tis greatly 
hoped, she will commit to paper. Ten years 
hence any history of the stage in the above- 
mentioned manner will be impracticable: 
Forty years ago nothing might have been 
, perform’d more easily. 

As Mr Cibber is the only person fur- 
nished with materials for this delightful and 
ingenious work, so he is alone the proper 
person for stage-criticisms and observations. 
—(Some things might be interspersed con- 
cerning the famous stage poets of Charles 
the second’s time, of whom at present we 
hardly know a syllable.—In short Mr 
Cibber’s book*' has given the public ex- 
ceedingly great pleasure. His characters of 
the men, Betterton,** Montfort,** Kynas- 
ton,** Sandford,* Nokes,* Underhill,*’ 
Leigh,** and of the women, Mrs Better- 
ton,*® Barrey,*® Leigh,“ Butler,*? Montfort, 
and Bracegirdle, are as animated, as strongly 
mark’d, and as precisely individuated, as 
can be conceived.—How the playhouses 


> Old Bowman. John Bowman Sr., who acted 
between 1673 and 1735, was so called because he 
lived nearly a hundred years. He had a son, John 
Junior, who was also an actor. 

°° Mrs. Bracegirdle (born c. 1674). This actress, 
renowned for her chastity, retired from the stage 
in 1707, although Theophilus Cibber reporis her 
still alive in 1747. 

8! Mr. Cibber’s book. The Apology for His Life 
published in 1740. The 1750 edition contained an 
historical view of the stage during his own time, 
an account of the rise and progress of the English 
stage, and the catalogue of Old Plays and Players 
suggested in W. G.’s letter. And see note 3 above. 

*? Betterton, Thomas. (1638-1710.) 

** Montfort, William. (1659-1692.) 

** Kynaston, Edward. (21640-1706.) Crested the 
character of Leonidas in Marr. Alam. in 1672. 

** Sandford, Samuel. (fl. 1661-1699.) 

** Nokes, James. (d. 1692.) 

*? Underhill, Cave. (1654-17107) 

** Leigh, Anthony. Also spelt Lee. 
tween 1671 and 1692. 

** Betterton, Mrs. Mary Saunderson. 

“* Barrey, Mrs. Elizabeth. Also spelt Barry. 
(1658-1713.) 

** Leigh, Mrs. Elinor. Also spelt Lee. ’ 

*? Butler, Mrs. Charlotte. Played with Mrs. Leigh 
: fei Chances, 1690-1691. Later went to act in 
re'and. 


Acted be- 
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stood from the restoration till the year 1670, 
I cannot say. The king’s theatre had a 
manifest advantage over ye duke’s along, 
till their union 1684. 

The players probably may have by them 
written parts with the actors name affixt 
from ye year 60 to 70, which will greatly 
inform us of the state of the stage at its 
most curious period;—the printed plays 
afford us little or no light.—Be that as it 
will, the stage in the year 70 arrived to the 
zenith of its glory—From that time to the 
union of the two companies, I have framed 
as accurate a list of actors and actresses, as 
came within my narrow compass of know- 
ledge. 1 am, & C W. G.* 

We hope our benefactor will gratify the 
publick with this list next month. SYLV. 
URBAN. 


*“W.G. See Introduction above. 


FIELDING AND THE FORTY-FIVE’ 


"THE two standard Fielding biographies 

are a two-volume work from Oxford 
by the recently deceased Master of Pem- 
broke, Dr. F. Holmes Dudden, Henry 
Fielding: his Life and Work’; and a work 
from Yale in three volumes, but of about 
the same length, The History of Henry 
Fielding’ by Dr. Wilbur Cross. 

The biography by the late Dr. Dudden 
is a critical yet sympathetic work, tending 
in its literary judgements to endorse and 
confirm those of Professor Cross. Fielding 
studies owe a great deal, of course, to Cross, 
who did so much to recover his character 
from the calumny under which it lay so 
long buried. Professor Cross’s work, how- 
ever, was published over a third of a century 
ago, and the results of a good deal of 
detailed research that has gone on in the 
meantime have, for some reason or other, 
failed to get taken up into more recent 
works. Hence some of Professor Cross’s 
assumptions have unfortunately been given 
a new currency, notwithstanding that in 
the light of recent research certain of them 
are no longer tenable. The fact that we 
have just celebrated the bi-centenary of 


?The author is indebted to the Leverhulme 
Trust Fund for a research grant for the study of 
the more fugitive records of the Jacobite move- 
ment, out of which study this present paper inci- 
dentally arises. 

2 Oxford University Press, 1952. 
* Cambridge (Mass.), 1918. 
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Fielding’s death seems to offer a suitable 
opportunity to re-examine the biographical 
and bibliographical implication of certain 
discoveries that have found no place in the 
most recent biographies. This present paper 
confines itself to those points relating to 
the Forty-five, it being thought sufficient 
excuse that apart from Fielding’s own 
immediate and active interest in that subject, 
the last Jacobite rising certainly provided 
him with at least the temporal background 
of his masterpiece, Tom Jones. 

It is a commonplage in Fielding biography 
that some time before the outbreak of the 
Forty-five Fielding had gone into a period 
of literary silence. Legislated off the stage 
in 1737* and disgusted by the common 
horsedealing of his “ Young Patriots” in 
1742,° he bade farewell to the Muses, fore- 
sook “the ragged nine’, and determined 
thereafter to follow exclusively the law.*® 
Whether it were Charles Edward’s landing 
in 1745 that beckoned him back into active 
journalism and the rough horseplay of 
English politics, or the defeat of the govern- 
ment forces at Prestonpans and the now 
imminent invasion of England, or whether 
it were some other cause, the energy he 
threw into the anti-Jacobite cause is truly 
amazing. In the October of 1745’ alone he 
put his old anti-catholic play, The 
Debauchees* through another edition; he 
wrote a clever (if not very creditable) anti- 
papistical pamphlet, A Dialogue Between the 
Devil the Pope and the Pretender’; he wrote 
a stern pro-ministerial tract, a stirring call 
to Arms, A Serious Address to the People 
of Great Britain'®; and in order to counter 
the over-romanticised over-glamorised Jaco- 
bite versions of Jacobite success so far, he 
wrote another pro-ministerial tract, The 
History of the Present Rebellion in Scot- 
land.’ All this was in the month of 


“Statute: 10 Geo. II, cap. 28. 

5 Cf. The Opposition: A Vision (1742). 

* Sarah Fielding, David Simple (1744), preface. 

* London Evening Post 22-24 October, 1745 ; and 
Gentleman’s Magazine (October, 1745), XV, 560. 

* The first edition (of 1732) was entitled The Old 
Debauchees. 

*London Evening Post, 15-17 October, 1745; 
and Gentleman’s Magazine (October, 1745), XV 


London Evening Post, 13-15 October, 1745; 
and Gentleman’s Magazine (October, 1745), XV 
560 


™ London Evening Post, 13-15 October, and 2-7 
November, 1745; and Gentleman’s Magazine 


(October, 1745), XV, 560. 
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October 1745; and already by the first days 
of November he had the first number of 
his new pro-ministerial newspaper, The True 
Patriot,’* on sale on the streets of London. 
After he had wound up his True Patriot at 
the close of the rising in the spring of 1746, 
and when the political issues were sharp- 
ened again by the impending general 
election of 1747, he produced another de- 
fence of the ministry, A Dialogue Between 
a Gentleman of London . . .* and yet an- 
other, A Proper Answer to A Late Scurrilous 
Libel.'* He also launched in 1747 and 
edited until the end of 1748, another pro- 
ministerial newspaper, The Jacobite’s 
Journal,’* in which—ironically—he argued 
the Jacobites’ case for them, and drove it 
to its logical conclusion of untenable 
absurdity. For three and a half years, there- 
fore, Fielding lived in this atmosphere of 
Whig-Tory-Jacobite controversy, and drove 
himself—and there is evidence that he drove 
himself to the very limit—to write and write 
and write, ever on the Jacobite theme. When 
therefore in 1749 his great masterpiece ap- 
peared, it is not to be wondered at that Tom 
Jones had his being in a background of the 
Forty-five. Indeed, it is not going too far to 
say that the rising was something of a water- 
shed in Fielding’s life. Yet his work in 
connection with it has been sadly mis- 
handled, by biographers and bibliographers 
alike. It is proposed therefore in_ this 
present paper to bring his various writings 
of this period under brief review. 

This review will show, firstly, that certain 
of his works continue to be declared “ lost” 
when, as a matter of fact, they have now 
been found; secondly, that certain other 
writings are universally admitted to the bio- 
graphies and bibliographies as unquestion- 
ably Fielding’s work when, in point of fact, 
there is no evidence whatsoever that he 
wrote them, and both the internal and the 
external evidence is against his authorship; 
and thirdly, that a number of copies of his 
various political writings of this particular 
period have come to light since the publica- 
tion of Professor Cross’s painstaking biblio- 


No. 1, Tuesday, November S5Sth—No. 33, June 
17, 1746. 

\3 Gentleman's Magazine (June, 1747), a 300; 
and Jacobite’s Journal, 19 December, 1747. 

™ Gentleman’s Magazine (December, 1747), 
Ma 596; and Jacobite’s Journal, 19 December, 

'’ No. 1, December 5, 1747—No. 49, November 
5, 1748. 
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graphies in 1918, which clearly disclose 
hitherto unknown editions, but which 
nevertheless have not got noted in the 
standard works. We propose therefore to 
take the three topics in that order. 

* * * 


The first of the works declared to be lost 
is the Charge to the Jury (1745), not to be 
confused with the much better known 
Charge to the Grand Jury (1749). It is in 
general acknowledged that  Fielding’s 
political pamphleteering fell mainly into two 
periods; the first was that between the 
passing of the licensing act of 1737,'* when 
Walpole legislated him off the stage, and 
the fall of Walpole in 1742 when the 
principal butt of his wit was removed; the 
second period was that between the outbreak 
of the rising in 1745, when he threw him- 
self wholeheartedly into the political fray, 
and 1748 when he accepted his Bow Street 
magistracy, which removed him from such 
active political controversy. During the 
first period he was the ministry’s most bitter 
Opponent; during the second he was the 
ministry’s most ardent supporter. It has, 
without exception, been held that the latter 
period was immediately preceded by a year 
of complete literary inactivity, owing—so it 
has been said—to the paralysing grief 
occasioned by his wife’s death. It was only 
the insurrection and invasion, it was held, 
that could rouse him out of his lethargy. 

Professor Cross,'’ leaning on the not 
altogether reliable authority of Arthur 
Murphy,'* followed Miss Godden’ in 
supposing that it was perfectly in accordance 
with all we knew of Fielding’s passionate 
devotion to his wife, that her loss should 
have shattered his energies for the whole of 
the ensuing year. More recently Dr. 
Dudden*® brings Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu to confirm this. As long ago as 
1758, however, there appeared in a pub- 
lisher’s posthumous list?’ of Fielding’s works 
the title of a fugitive piece, Charge to the 
Jury, which alone is sufficient to disprove 
this theory. This title of 1745 was assigned 
by Cross—without any particular reason 
being adduced, but presumably in associa- 


** Statute, 10 Geo. II, cap. 28. * Op. oft. Th, Fi. 

nibs Essay on the Life and Genius of Henry 
Fieiding. 

7 eee Fielding: A Memoir (1910), 136. 

2° Op. cit., I, 508. 

"Sarah Fielding. Cleopatra and Octavia (2nd 
edition, 1758) advertisement. 
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tion with his Bow Street magistracy—to the 
year 1748. He commented: “No copy 
known, nor does the title (probably a sub- 
title) appear in the lists of books given in 
the magazines of the period.** The title is 
not noted in the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature, and is unknown alike 
to Miss Godden, Professor Banerji** and 
Dr. Dudden. Yet notwithstanding Pro- 
fessor Cross’s note, the title was in fact 
listed in the contemporary magazines.** 
To settle all doubts a copy appeared at 
Sotheby’s as long ago as 1926,”° and since 
then other copies have come to light.*® 
The exact effect of this pamphlet on Field- 
ing’s biography has already been examined 
in detail.?’ 

Briefly one could say that the pamphlet 
was Fielding’s charge to a jury imagined 
to be sitting at the inquest on the death of 
his old enemy, Robert Walpole. Walpole’s 
death—like his life—was the subject of 
bitter controversy. The first announcement 
said that he had died of “an Inflamation in 
the Lungs,”’* and a later said he died of a 
stone.”” In consequence the physicians on 
the one hand and the surgeons on the other 
were soon at loggerheads.*° Then Fielding 
in his own typical manner, charged into the 
midst, held his own inquest, and found on 
the evidence, in his characteristic legalistic 
and ironical way, that poor Walpole had 
died, not from an inflammation nor from a 
stone; he had died from the incompetence 
of his doctors. This pamphlet is the Charge 
to the Jury on the Sum of the Evidence. 

Apart from adding to the Fielding biblio- 
graphy a high characteristic piece in his 
richest ironic vein, this title adds something 
to Fielding’s biography also for, written as 
it was, after his own wife’s death, and before 
the outbreak of the rising, it shows Fielding 
hacking for Cooper, his old publisher, 


72 11 15-17, If 312, 338-9. 

** Henry Fielding, Oxford, 1929. 

2* Gentleman’s Magazine (August, 1745), XV, 
445; London Magazine (August, 1745), XIV, 416; 
and Scots Magazine (August, 1745), VII, 400 (in 
slightly varying terms). 

°° Times Literary Supplement (Notes on Sales) 
4 March, 1926; and Book Prices Current, XI, 337. 

7° See John Rylands Library and British Museum 
catalogues. 

77R. C. Jarvis, The Death of Walpole; Henry 
Fielding and a forgotten Cause Célébre, Modern 
Language Review, XLI (1946), 115-30. 

2* London Evening Post, 16-19 March, 1745. 

** J. Ranby. A Narrative of the last Illness . . 
(1745). °° (Anon.): An Epistle to J. Ranby (1745). 
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during the very period which has hitherto 
been universally accepted as his period of 
silence. Whatever it was, then, that roused 
him from his lethargy or his grief, it was 


(To be continued) 


THOMAS WILKINSON, ANTIQUARY 


ORDSWORTH in ‘A Guide through 
the District of the Lakes’ describes 
a relic of antiquity which Thomas Wilkin- 
son of Yanwath found. It will be remem- 
bered that Wilkinson was a friend of the 
poet and to him Wordsworth dedicated the 
poem ‘Spade! with which Wilkinson hath 
tilled his lands’. Wordsworth writes: ‘A 
few though distinct traces of Roman forts 
or camps, as at Ambléside and upon Dun- 
mallet and a few circles of rude stones 
attributed to the Druids are the only 
vestiges that remain upon the surface of 
the country of these ancient occupants and 
the Saxon and Danes, who succeeded to the 
possession of the villages and hamlets 
which had been established by the Britons, 
seem at first to have confined themselves to 
the open country.’ 

In a footnote he adds: ‘A friend of the 
author while making a trench in a level 
piece of ground not far from the banks of 
the Emont, but in no connection with that 
river met with some stones which seemed 
to him formally arranged; this excited his 
curiosity and proceeding he uncovered a 
perfect circle of stones from two to three 
or four feet high with a Sanctum Sanctorum 
—the whole a complete place of Druidical 
worship of small dimensions, have the same 
sort of relation to Stonehenge, Long Meg 
and her Daughters near the river Eden, and 
Karl Lofts near Shap, (if this last be not 
Danish) that a rural chapel bears to a 
stately church or to one of our noble 
cathedrals. This interesting little monument 
having passed with the field in which it was 
found into other hands, has been destroyed. 
It is much to be regretted that the striking 
relic of antiquity at Shap has been in a 
great measure destroyed also. The 
Daughters of Long Meg are placed not in 
an oblong as the stones of Shap, but in a 
perfect circle eight yards in diameter and 
seventy-two in number and from above 
three yards high to less than so many feet. 
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A little way out of the circle stands Long 
Meg herself—a single stone, eighteen feet 
high. When the author first saw this monu- 
ment he came upon it by surprise, therefore 
might over-rate its importance as an object, 
but he must say that though it is not to be 
compared with Stonehenge, he has not seen 
any other remains of those dark ages which 
can pretend to rival it in singularity and 
dignity of appearance. 

A Weight of awe not easy to be borne 

Fell suddenly upon my Spirit, cast 

From the dread bosom of the unknown past, 

When first I saw the sisterhood forlorn : — 

And Her, whose strength and stature seem to 

scorn 

The power of years—pre-eminent and placed 

Apart, to overlook the circle vast. 

Speak, Giant Mother! tell it to the morn, 

While she dispels the cumbrous shades of night ; 

Let the moon hear emerging from a cloud, 

When, how, and wherefore, rose on British 

ground 
That wondrous monument, whose mystic round 
Forthshadows, some- have deemed, to mortal 


sight 

The inviolable God that tames the proud.' 

Two unpublished letters of Wilkinson re- 
late to these ancient remains. He writes to 
his friend Elihu Robinson from Yanwath 
‘4 of 6 mo. 1800’. ‘ There is however one 
object I have had that I must not omit men- 
tioning to thee. I have been opening a place 
of Worship and at my own expense; how 
thou wilt look or what thou wilt say is not 
for me to determine, when I tell thee it is 
not for the use of our Society, nor for any 
class of Christians. What I have just said 
is literally true, yet I have not undergone 
any public censure. It is not reasonable to 
suppose thou wilt be satisfied if I stop here. 
Well, I had in one of my fields a large rough 
unsightly hill. I had intended sometime to 
examine and remove it. In the second 
month we commenced our operations, re- 
moving soil and stones in abundance. As 
we advanced we found large stones standing 
erect, which with our levers we threw down 
to the amount of eight or nine. I began 
to perceive from the site of the over-turned, 
and others that we uncovered, that they 
stood in a circle. I immediately determined 
to overturn no more and after some weeks 
labour and removing many hundred cart- 
loads of stones and soil we laid open to 
daylight a complete Druidical place of Wor- 


1A Guide through the District of the Lakes in 
the North of England with a Description of the 
Scenery etc. Fifth Edition, By William Words- 
worth, pp. 39-40. 
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ship, consisting of a perfect circle of thirty 
one large stones standing erect, many of 
them as much as two horses could draw. 
Within the circle was a level clay floor and 
something of an altar in the middle with an 
entrance to the North. I have restored to 
their places the stones we had thrown down, 
the soil was deposited in hollows mixed with 
lime for tillage etc. The stones (which had 
been collected from the neighbouring lands) 
were used for walling and draining, and the 
turf I laid down again, which is become 
green. It was a source of reflection to 
explore the works, however simple, of our 
ancestors 2,000 years ago and I could not 
but feel a respect for the piety that had 
been exhibited on the spot I am describing. 
However darkened by ignorance and super- 
stition, when piety is sincere though mis- 
taken in its object and its actions, and dark- 
ened in its views, I trust it will be forgiven 
by a compassionate Creator: but what 
thankfulness should be ours who are 
furnished with the means of a clearer 
knowledge and a purer Worship!’ 

A further letter from Wilkinson to Elihu 
Robinsen ‘ Yanwath 7th of 6 month 1801’ 
mentions the unfortunate destruction of 
these remains. He says: ‘If I have been so 
much engrossed of late it was perhaps owing 
to some particular circumstances, but who 
is there that cannot plead circumstances in 
excuse for their deficiences? About three 
or four months ago I made a considerable 
exchange of ground with a neighbour of 
mine which has occasioned abundance of 
work grubbing up hedges, planting new 
ones, draining between 150 and 200 roods 
etc. Found employment enough both for 
myself and several others and yet all this 
labour was in future time (if it ever come) 
to spare labour, as I have now got about 19 
acres, lying between the house and the river, 
in which scheme perhaps Taste has suffered 
exceedingly. 

My Druidical place of Worship, which 
has stood the shock of twenty centuries is 
annihilated! I exchanged the field where it 
stood and stipulated what I could for it 
remaining, but all would not do; every 
stone is removed and sleeps in the founda- 
tions of paltry fences. Thou sees some 
people have no taste for anything but their 
victuals.’ Wilkinson amused himself and 
his friends by the composition of somewhat 
crude verse, and he chose as one of his sub- 
jects the incident of the discovery of these 
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stones. As this poem has never before been 
published, it may be of interest to give it in 
full. 


A Discovery 


When e’er I pace this fair and fruitful Mead, 

That swelling Knowl unshapely still offends 

Mine Eye. It must be moved away. Our spades 
We bring, our carts, and husbandry utensils. 
The turf is par’d and laid apart; we dig 

The rich and loamy Mould, a part with lime 

Is mix’d, to fertilize the field, the rest 

With care in hollows we deposit. 

But stones we find, full many a load of stones, 
These are convey’d to build the distant Wall. 

Thus Day by Day we toil: when lo! erect 

Huge mossy stones we meet, our Levers now 

With all our might we use, and lift and strain 

Till on the surface nine enormous stones 

Is fairly laid. Again we dig, but now 

They greatly multiply upon us. I pause 

And mark where stood the dispossessed stones 
With these yet standing. Wittless we've effaced 
The sacred mystic circle! that perchance has 


stood 
While half the kingdoms of the world has fallen. 
Perhaps this circle holy might be deem’d 
x pious men, e’er yet there was a Cross, 
e Cross, poor emblem of the rich bequest 
Of him who bled thereon, who gave his life 
That men might live in purity and peace, 
And live, when this fair world and yon bright 
sun’s no more 
This Temple’s roof the circling dome of Heaven. 
By the side of this poem Wilkinson has 
written: 


The Druids’ horrid rite I must abhor, And 
I abhor the rites of those call’d christians 
Who to prove their Faith and save it from 
the Power Of the reputed Infidel of 
France, will sacrifice their thousands in 
the field While one suffered the Druid in 
his grave. 


The spelling and punctuation of the writer 
of these letters and verse, have been largely 
unaltered. He claimed no degree of scholar- 
ship, having only had a few months teaching 
at a Dame’s School. Archaeologists will 
probably tell us that the ancient monument 
discovered by Wilkinson had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Druids, and was not 
even a stone circle, but was a Neolithic 
tumulus. The stones discovered would per- 
haps have formed the revetment to the 
burial mound and would naturally have 
been hidden from view until Wilkinson’s 
spade unearthed them. The Sanctum 
Sanctorum to which Wordsworth refers 
would be the large stone of the burial 
chamber at the centre of the monument. 


H. Rossiter SMITH. 











TWO ANTECEDENTS FOR A 
METAPHOR FROM JONATHAN 
EDWARDS 


"THE most famous metaphor in Colonial 
American preaching is Jonathan 
Edwards’ description of unrepentant sinners 
dangling from a thread over Hell, contained 
in the sermon “ Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God.” This figure appears through- 
out the sermon, but the most forceful ex- 
pression is the following: 
O sinner! consider the fearful danger 

you are in: it is a great furnace of wrath, 
a wide and bottomless pit, full of the fire 
of wrath, that you are held over in the 
hand of that God, whose wrath is 
provoked and incensed as much against 
you, as against many of the damned in 
hell: you hang by. a slender thread, with 
the flames of divine wrath flashing about 
it, and ready every moment to singe it, 
and burn it asunder.’ 

The image of sinners dangling over Hell 
had been used by religious writers before 
Edwards, though no commentator on 
Edwards has mentioned the antecedents. 
Below I cite two such antecedents, but I am 
confident that more existed. The four- 
teenth-century mystic Walter Hilton in his 
Scale of Perfection asserted that there is 
nothing holding sinners 


from falling into the pit of hell presently, 
save the bare single thread of this bodily 


life, whereby they hang, and what may 
more easily be broken in two, than a 
single thread? For, were the breath 
stopped in their body (and that may easily 
happen) their soul would presently pass 
out and would instantly be in hell, there 
to remain everlastingly.? 


The second parallel to Edwards’ metaphor 


comes from Fray Luis de Granada’s popular 
Of Prayer and Meditation, written in 1554 
in Spanish but translated by the English 
recusant Richard Hopkins in 1582; by the 
early seventeenth century it had become the 
most popular Counter-Reformation treatise 
on meditation in England. 


Let vs imagine now, that there were a 
man hanginge by a smale twyned threede 
and that there were directle vnder him a 


‘Jonathan Edwards. The Works of President 
Edwards (New York. 1851). IV, 318. 
* Waiter Hilton, The Scale of Perfection, ed. J. B. 
Dalgairns (London, 1870), p. 147. 
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verie great deepe well, and he hanginge 
in such wise ouer it, that when the threede 
happened to breake he shoulde forthwith 
falle into it. In what euill case (trowe 
yee) woulde this man thinke himselfe to 
be? O how fearfull, and how sore 
troubled woulde he be? How willinglie 
woulde he offer all the substance he hath, 
to be deliuered of that daunger? Now 
thou miserable wretche that darest con- 
tinewe so manie dayes and yeares in 
synne, contrarie to the lawes of almightie 
God, why doest thou not consider, that 
thou hangest in the like daunger? Doest 
thou not plainlie see before thy face, that 
when soeuer the threede of this fraile, and 
short lyfe breaketh in sonder, thou art 
assured (continueinge still in this thy 
wicked and synfull lyfe) to fall into the 
deepe bottomless pitt of hell fier? How 
canst thou then sleepe? How canst thou 
plaie? How canst thou lawghe, or be in 
anie quiet? How is it, that thou art so 
stone blynde, as not to see such a terrible 
perill and daunger as hell and euerlastinge 
damnation, to be readie euerie houre to 
falle vpon thee?* 


Therefore long before the Puritan divine 


stimulated his audience to contemplate the 
perilous situation of the unrighteous sus- 
pended by a thread over Hell, two other 
writers, one a medieval mystic, the other a 
Counter-Reformer, had done likewise. 


RoserT G. COLLMER. 


Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene, Texas. 


*Luis de Granada, Of Prayer, and Meditation. 
Wherein are conteined fowertien deuoute Medita- 
tions for the seuen daies of the weeke, bothe for 
the morninges, and eueninges. And in them is 
treyted of the consideration of the principa!l holie 
Mysteries of our faithe, tr. Richard Hopkins (Paris, 
1582), p. 168. 


BYRON IN VENICE, 1819 


HAVE a copy of “Child Harold’s 
Pilgrimage. A Romaunt: and Other 


Poems,” by Lord Byron, printed by T. 
Davison for John Murray in 1813. Its 
special interest for me lies in the following 
note most neatly written on a fly leaf: 


Venice 1819 March 
Lord B— who is a resident here, has 
taken an utter aversion to everything 
English but his native language: his 
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house is principally frequented by Greeks 

and foreigners who keep as late hours as 

himself. He is at present employed in 
writing a poem, the foundation of which 
is the story of ‘Don Juan’, which he 
sent to his friend H. to be printed who 
returned it, they say, on the ground of 
its immorality. He has also in hand 
another poem on the subject of one of 
the Dukes of Ferrara, who beheaded his 
son for too great familiarity with his 
step-mother. He has a natural child, by 
an English Lady, now in Italy, who has 
left it here. Mrs. H. the English cousinly 

, Lady took compassion upon it and brings 

it up with her own, and with her, a York- 
shire Lady of note but childless, chanced 
to see it and was much affected with the 
history. She expressed an anxious desire 
to take it to England, with a promise to 
educate and provide for it. Mr H sub- 
mitted the proposal to Ld. B but, altho’ 
he scarcely ever sees the child, he has 
not yet noticed this generous offer. 
The introduction of his works into this 
state is prohibited. However during the 
visit which Maria Louisa lately made to 
Venice, she had a great wish to see Lord 
B— and it was signified to him that his 
presence at court would be agreeable. He 
would not take the hint—she then 
expressed a wish to have his Works which 
he instantly sent her, with the exception 
of ‘ Beppo’ which for some curious reason 
he withheld. 

Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
identify the unnamed persons referred to 
above. The note is not signed. The book 
bears the plate of Henry Ingram with his 
crest, a lion rampant. This is not the crest 
of the Yorkshire family of Ingram of 
Temple Newsom. C. L. BERRY. 


ARNOLD'S “ TYRIAN TRADER ” IN 
THUCYDIDES 


THE dependence of the closing simile of 

Arnold’s “Dover Beach” upon a 
passage in Thucydides’ account of the 
Athenian expedition against Syracuse has 
been persuasively argued by Professors 
Tinker and Lowry (The Poetry of Matthew 
Arnold: a Commentary, pp. 175-176). An 
even more famous simile, that which 
describes the withdrawal of the Tyrian 
(Phoenician) trader before the oncoming 
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Greeks at the end of “ The Scholar-Gipsy,” 
probably was suggested by another part of 
the same account. In his introductory 
sketch of the history of Sicily, Thucydides 
says (in Jowett’s translation, VI. ii. 6): 
“The Phoenicians at one time had settle- 
ments all round the island. They fortified 
headlands on the sea-coast, and settled in 
the small islands adjacent, for the sake of 
trading with the Sicels; but when the 
Hellenes began to find their way by sea to 
Sicily in greater numbers they withdrew 
from the larger part of the island.” That 
Arnold places the withdrawal of the Tyrian 
trader in the Aegean is adequately explained 
on metrical grounds; it has no authority in 
a classical text, however. His description 
of the Phoenician’s going past Sicily, 
beyond the straits to the Atlantic and there 
on the beach undoing his corded bales for 
the dark Iberians is of course historical 
enough: the best-known ancient authority 
on the subject was Diodorus Siculus (e.g., 
V.xx.1-2). 


R. H. Super. 
University of Michigan. 


H AS ROMAN NUMERAL 
(cci. 226, 318) 


"THE Roman numerals we know, V, X, L, 
C, M, for instance, were not, in fact, 
letters of the Roman alphabet. They were 
in origin distinct numerical signs. Their 
resemblance to letters was purely accidental, 
although popular etymology eventually 
transformed the numbers into these very 
letters. 
On rare occasions the Romans did use 
letters of the alphabet to express numbers, 
e.g. 


A 500 I 1 R 80 
B 300 K s1 S$ 70 
C 100 L 50 T 160 
D 500 M_ 1000 V 5 
E 250 N 90 X 10 
F 40 O | a 150 
G 400 P 400 Z 2000 
H 200 Q 500 


These are not, of course, Roman numer- 
als. They are a form of shorthand, used 
much in the same way as we use z for 
3.14159. 

(See Florian Cajori, A history of mathe- 
matical notations (Chicago, 1928), i, 30-37.) 


D. J. GROGAN. 
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THE BAITING OF BULLS AND BOARS 
(cxcvii 23) 


At the above reference I gave illustrations 

to show that from the reign of Eliza- 
beth onwards bullbaiting was definitely re- 
garded as necessary for the purpose of 
making the flesh more tender and fitter for 
human consumption, and that it is likely 
baiting was carried out with this purpose in 
view already in the 14th century, thus 
explaining a passage in Cleanness. In vol. 
cci, p. 132, there has been a query on a 
passage in Thomas Hardy’s The Mayor of 
Casterbridge which refers to this practice, 
and a reply on p. 228 quotes the Travels of 
the Bohemian knight Leo of Rozmital, who 
visited Western Europe in the 1460's. 
Apparently both accounts of the journey, by 
Schaseck and Tetzel, speak of bullbaiting in 
Spain in order to make the flesh tender, and 
a passage to this effect is cited from Tetzel, 
much the same being attributed to Schaseck. 
Also referred to in support is Richard Ford’s 
Handbook to Spain (1855), p. 90. This says 
that in his day in the mountain towns few 
bulls or even oxen were brought in for 
slaughter without first being baited through 
the streets. 

It is remarkable that Spain should have 
had the same practice and belief as England 
in this matter, and that the Travels should 
speak of it in Spain, where we do not other- 
wise seem to know of it, and saying nothing 
of it in England, which was also visited. 
This calls for examination of the Spanish 
evidence, and the first thing that attracts 
attention is that Richard Ford says nothing 
of baiting with dogs. The rest of his con- 
text shows that he uses ‘ baiting’ in the loose 
sense, and that what he means by it is that 
the Spaniards, fired by their national sport, 
annoyed and pursued cattle. As for the 
Travels, the passages concerned will be re- 
produced below in translation: 

“The citizens did my lord very much 
honour in the same city, and presented my 
lord with precious wines and sweetmeats, 
and arranged for my lord a hunt of wild 
steers in the middle of the city in the market- 
place. Of these they had thirteen brought 
into a cage from the wilds, and let one at a 
time run out, and then set some large 
Spanish dogs upon the steers. They then 
violently pulled one down, and held on to 
it until the slaughterers roped the steer by 
the horns, and then led it forcibly to the 
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slaughter and killed it. And no slaughterer 
may kill any steer or have beef for sale 
unless he has first baited it with dogs. It 
is the best and most tender meat to eat, 
surpassing game.” (Tetzel.) 

“We also saw in this city the hunting of 
savage bulls, which they catch with hunting 
dogs. For in Spain and Portugal cattle are 
not reared at home, as in other parts, but 
are pastured on waste land, each marked 
with their owner’s mark. For indeed cheese 
and butter are not made there, nor do the 
inhabitants know what is cheese or butter. 
On the other hand, instead of butter they 
use olive oil, of which there is an abundant 
supply there. Besides, they have entertain- 
ment of this kind with these bulls on festivi- 
ties. They catch two or three bulls from 
the herd, and admit them into the city one 
by one, close the streets, mount horses, and 
wheel round them, hurling at them darts or 
arrows made like goads, in such a manner 
that a considerable number of such darts 
eventually stick in one bull. He becomes 
frenzied and mad, and runs about in all 
directions, and attacks everyone he meets. 
When he has been exhausted with running, 
and worn out by the darts, finally two or 
three dogs are sent at him, who with their 
teeth lay hold of him by the ears, and hold 
him so very firmly that whatever they catch 
hold of cannot be torn from their grasp by 
force, unless it is cut off, or their mouths 
forced open with a crowbar. The flesh of 
this bull is not retailed to the citizens, but 
only to country folk.” (Schaseck.’) 

These accounts so much resemble those of 
the English practice of bullbaiting that one 
has to ask oneself whether the latter had a 
Spanish origin. But baiting of bulls in 
England is too ancient for this to be 
seriously entertained. We know from Fitz- 
Stephen’s Descriptio Londoni@ that it was 
a favourite pastime of Londoners in the 
twelfth century. Perhaps then the belief 
that baiting improved the meat is from 
Spain, and was introduced at the time of 
John of Gaunt’s Spanish adventure. But 
ordinances forbidding butchers to slaughter 
bulls unbaited, and notices of their infringe- 
ment, occur in the 14th century and often 


' Tetzel and Schaseck’s accounts are published in 
Bibliothek des Literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 
Bd. vii (1844). 

*It is possible that a passage in Claudian’s De 
Consolatu Stilichonis may have to do with bull- 
baiting: British hounds ‘can break the backs of 
mighty bulls ’ (iii. 301). 
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associate unbaited bullflesh with unwhole- 
some and not marketable meat. Also there 
is a 1349 entry concerning butchers who 
appeared before a London Congregation 
and swore that the flesh of unbaited bulls 
was more wholesome than that of baited 
bulls; this sounds as if it is a case of re- 
futation of a popular belief by those anxious 
to escape the requirement imposed by law.* 
These are too early for Spanish influence 
through John of Gaunt to be considered. 
On closer examination of Tetzel and 
Schaseck, to see whether there is any other 
explanation for this strange resemblance to 
English customs, certain important points 
of difference between them emerge. First, 
as regards baiting to make the meat tender 
Schaseck does not say much the same thing 
as Tetzel. He contradicts him, since he 
states the citizens would not have the meat. 
Again, in Tetzel the whole sport consists of 
the baiting with dogs, winding up with the 
appearance of the butchers to take the 
beasts to slaughter, but in Schaseck the bait- 
ing with dogs is the finale, and the rest, 
noticeably absent from Tetzel, looks like an 
early form of the Spanish bullfight. To 
account for these differences we may con- 
sider the nature of the narratives. Schaseck’s 
is that of a reporter who kept an official 
journal, while Tetzel’s on the contrary is a 
collection of reminiscences of the journey 
for private circulation, written some time 
after his return, and showing many signs of 
confusion and lapse of memory.* Tetzel’s 
memory apparently failed him here again, 
for it looks as if he has telescoped Spanish 
bullfighting and English bullbaiting. The 
use of dogs in Spain is certified by Schaseck, 
and this feature common to the two 
countries has led to a mental short circuit, 
with English elements slipping into Tetzel’s 
account at this point. Where he differs 
from Schaseck exactly corresponds to the 
English practice of bullbaiting and the pic- 
ture given by the illustrations in my earlier 
article, so that we appear to have here a 
direct reference to the English belief that 
bullbaiting made the meat tender earlier 
than any I was able to provide, thus helping 
to bridge the gap between the 14th century 
and the Elizabethan authority I cited, 
Thomas Moffett, physician. 

The English belief was no doubt due to 
practical experience, backed up by medical 


* See earlier article. i 
* See the editor’s introduction. 
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theory. What Moffett has to say is typical 
of early learned thought on the matter. 
First there is the nature of the animal’s 
blood. “Of how hard and binding a 
nature Bulls blood is, may appear by the 
place where they are killed: for it glaseth 
the ground and maketh it of a stony hard- 
ness.” (Heath's Improvement, p. 61.) This 
sort of blood causes the meat to affect the 
digestion. We find the idea already in the 
Regimen of Hippocrates, ii. 46: ‘beef is 
strong and binding, and hard of digestion, 
because this animal abounds with a gross 
thick blood.’ Moffett’s opinion is that the 
tenderising of bullflesh by baiting is due to 
the effect of violent heat and motion upon 
their blood. How hard blood is affected 
we know from Aristotle, De Partibus 
Animalium, II. iv, quoted by Galen, ‘ Quod 
animi Mores’ corporis temperamenta 
sequantur’, vii. Here it is explained that 
the hardness of bulls’ blood, shown by the 
great rapidity of its coagulation, is due to 
the thick and abundant fibres in it, which 
are also responsible for the animal’s 
choleric nature, ‘for anger is productive of 
heat, and solids, when they have been made 
hot, give off more heat than fluids; the 
fibres, therefore, being earthy and solid, are 
turned into so many hot embers in the blood, 
like the embers in a vapour-bath, and cause 
ebullition in the fits of passion.” Returning 
to Moffett, we find him giving these citations 
from his reading: ‘ Patrocles affirmed, that 
a Lion being shewed to a strong Bull three 
or four hours before he be killed; causeth 
his flesh to be as tender as the flesh of a 
Steer: fear dissolving his hardest parts and 
making his very heart to become pulpy... 
Plutarch also avoucheth, that Sheep kill’d 
by Wolves, Birds by Hawkes, Geese by 
Foxes, Hares or Deer by Greyhounds, eate 
much sweeter, kindlier, and tenderer then 
if they be killed suddainly by sleight or 
violence ’ (p. 44 f.). These occur in a passage 
on what ‘is to be observed before the kill- 
ing of any beast or bird; namely, how to 
make it tenderer if it be too old, and how 
to make it of the best rellish. As practical 
examples from his own experience he cites 
bullbaiting, and the coursing of old cocks 
‘with little wands from one another’, who 
are ‘else forced to fight with their betters 
before they are killed.’ 

We should consider how late the practice 
and belief lasted in any discussion of the 
possible source of Thomas Hardy's remark 
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in The Mayor of Casterbridge that oxen had 
formerly been tied to a stone post in the 
square for baiting with dogs to make them 
tender before they were killed in the adjoin- 
ing shambles. The enforcement of baiting 
as a legal requirement was carried out in 
the late 17th century, and in the early 18th 
century there are still cases of fines for 
infringement of the law, such as those be- 
tween 1729 and 1738 in the rolls of the 
manor of Northwich, Cheshire.*° But in this 
century the enforcement was lapsing, even 
though in many places, as in Kendal till 
about 1790, butchers may not have ven- 
tured to slaughter a bull unless it had been 
publicly baited.° Bullbaiting then became 
restricted to places and occasions of public 
entertainment such as Bear Gardens, public- 
house greens, wakes, and fairs, and in this 
way lasted into the early 19th century. In 
1835 an Act of Parliament made the sport 
illegal, but the law was sometimes defied. 
Bullbaits took place in the Black Country 
up to 1837.’ As late as that year bullbaiting 
was still practised at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 
and a description given in our century by a 
witness who was 81 in 1905 is printed in W. 
Scott, The Story of Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
(1907), p. 263 f. According to this the bull 
would eventually be killed, the bell man 
sent round to cry ‘ Hind-quarters 4d a pound 
and forequarters 3d’, and ‘it was understood 
that the poor beast, in return for the 
people’s cruel treatment of him in life, was 
proportionately tender to them after death.’ 
In Stretford, South Lancs, bullbaiting was 
kept up till 2 or 3 years before 1851, and in 
that year the landlord of an inn revived it 
and lost his license.» The memory of the 
sport was kept green in country ballads, and 
even in children’s games; boys in the Black 
Country played at bullbaiting as late as 
about 1870, and preserved in their accom- 
panying rhymes the name of a Birmingham 
magistrate who had convicted men in 1828 
for baiting a bull.® All this shows how 
possible it is that Hardy’s knowledge may 
be due to local tradition. Indeed Wessex 
had been famous for the sport. Fuller’s 


* Cited in F. W. Hackwood, Old English Sports 
(1907), p. 297 f. 
*C. Nicholson, Annals of Kendal (1861), p. 124. 
"For early 19th century bull-baiting in the Black 
Ts see Hackwood, op. cit. 
Crofton, History of the Ancient Chapel 
4 Siretford ii. 22, & iii. 9 (Chetham Soc., N.S. 
* Hackwood, op. cit., p. 311 f. 
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Worthies places the section on mastiffs and 
bullbaiting under Somerset, and cites Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion as giving for the blazon of 
this county ‘ Set the band-dog on the Bull.’ 
In “ An Account of the various festivities 
at Totnes, occasioned by the Return of 
Peace, June 22nd, 1814”, it is said that ‘ the 
town of Totnes has now been celebrated for 
the diversion of bull-baiting; from father 
to son the science has been handed down, 
and from the earliest ages no people have 
been so famed for this amusement as the 
natives of this ancient town.’’° Information 
on bullbaiting could also have been found 
in print. For instance, anyone looking at 
Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, an 18th century 
reference-book still printed in the early 19th 
century,’' would have found a full descrip- 
tion of bullbaiting, and the statement that 
it makes the flesh tender and more digestible. 

Finally I shall return to the question of 
boarbaiting. In Havelok 2330/1 there 
occurs in the description of the Coronation 
sports the following couplet: 


Ther mouthe men se the boles beyte, 
And the bores with hundes teyte. 


Bruce Dickins and R. M. Wilson, in their 
Early Middle English Texts (1951), comment 
bores is obviously for beres, and is probably 
due to confusion of e and o by some scribe. 
However, there is the instance of baiting of 
bulls and boars in the late 14th century 
Cleanness. We also have an earlier piece 
of evidence. In the text of FitzStephen’s 
Descriptio Londonia, see the early 14th 
century version in the Liber Custumarum, 
printed in Munimenta Gildhalle London- 
iensis, I. i (Rolls series), the heading sup- 
plied for the passage on baiting sports is: 
De pugna Aprorum, Taurorum, et Ursorum 
in hieme cum Canibus. The gist of the 
passage concerned is: 

In hieme, singulis fere festis, ante 
prandium, vel apri spumantes pugnant pro 
capitibus, et verres, . addendi succidiz, 
vel pingues tauri cornupete, seu ursi 
immanes, cum objectis depugnant canibus. 

This should mean that the baiting with 
dogs refers only to bulls and bears, and the 
titler has misunderstood his text. In that 
case the misunderstanding is revealing, being 
similar in nature, no doubt, to the textual 
error which arises when a scribe uncon- 
sciously substitutes a more for a less obvious 


Report and Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, 32.109 f. (1900) 
'T have seen an 1819 edition. 
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word. But it must be noted that in the 
Middle Ages vel and seu are often used for 
et, see Ducange’s dictionary of Medieval 
Latin, so that this series of conjunctions 
may not be disjunctive, but copulative. Also 
it is not clear who the boars fight. Thus 
the supplier of the heading, who should 
have known what happened in his own day, 
could have equated pugnant pro capitibus 
with cum objectis depugnant canibus. To 
the domesticated boars is applied the phrase 
addendi succidie ‘to become pork’, which 
may show that the tenderising procedure 
assumed for the boars in Cleanness had its 
parallel in the 12th century. It is to be 
noted that the passage quoted from 
Aristotle refers to boars as well as bulls. 


C. A. LUTTRELL. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN NORFOLK 
1700-1850 


A FRIENDLY society is defined “as a 

mutual association the chief purpose of 
which is to provide its members with money 
allowances during incapacity for work result- 
ing from sickness or infirmity and to make 
provision for the immediate necessities 
arising on the death of a member or his 
wife.’ In Norfolk, as elsewhere, the system 
of friendly societies was well established by 
the end of the 18th century and gathered 
strength in the first years of the 19th 
century. Not many constitutions of these 
survive but those sets of rules which remain 
show interesting features. 

Generally, Friendly Societies were organ- 
ised by men for men. The need for female 
societies was, however, recognised and 
sometimes for reasons of chivalry as the 
following comment shows: ‘* When we con- 
sider the influence of women in a civilised 
country on the manners of society, when 
we reflect that by the very constitution of 
their nature, they are more helpless and 
dependent than men .. . (we) cannot doubt 
that they are likely to avail themselves of the 
means offered to them of providing against 
the peculiar hardship of their lot.”? But 
though the Norfolk and Norwich Friendly 
Society admitted males and females, societies 
providing for women were often not self- 
supporting. Thus a Friendly Society for 


14th Edition. 


*See Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Article on peer A Societies. 
* Annals of Ban 


s for Savings. Chapter 1. 
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women established in Norwich consisted 
primarily of subscribing members who paid 
5s. on admission, 7s. 6d. a year or 5 guineas 
for life membership which gave them the 
privilege of recommending members who 
would receive benefit on paying 2s. 6d. on 
admission and 64d. every month. Some 
Male Friendly Societies in the interests of 
good order at their meetings made precise 
rules for the exclusion of women. A society 
of sea-faring people in Kings Lynn* 
resolved: “It is agreed that no women shall 
sit in company with the Society during the 
time of the club, but if come or sent on an 
errand, receive her answer and go out 
immediately.” The East Wretham Society 
ruled: “If the wife of any of the members 
that come into the Society room or be 
therein while he is present, he shall forfeit 
sixpence to the fund, besides immediately 
leading her out, under pain of forfeiting his 
right to any part of the subscription or 
common stock of the Society.” 

Admission to male friendly societies was 
allowed usually to persons over 18 years of 
age but the Stoke Holy Cross New Benefit 
Society admitted members at 10 years of 
age and the Norfolk and Norwich Society 
at 11 years of age. The upper age limit 
varied from 30 to 55 years. Militia men 
were admitted but soldiers, sailors or pen- 
sioners were excluded. The Societies pro- 
vided ordinarily for the labouring classes 
but occasionally, as at Aylsham, a society 
was established “to provide tradesmen, 
mechanics and other persons above the 
degree of common labourers with an oppor- 
tunity of insuring to themselves relief in 
times of sickness or infirmity . . . also to 
promote acts of kindness and mutual 
assistance among the members, with a view 
to which it is agreed, that all the members 
thereof shall try to promote circulation of 
trade and business among themselves.” 

It was common, of course, to insist that 
members entering a Friendly Society should 
be in perfect health, but the Kings Lynn 
Society already referred to, after insisting 
that the prospective member should have 


*Clubs which tried to provide allowances for 
members out of work through decline of trade or 
strikes are omitted. But note that these were 
established at an early date in Norwich. For par- 
ticulars of the Norwich Society of Journeymen 
Woolcombers which provided for members out of 
work, see Norwich and Gazette, March 18, 1749 
and September 15, 1749 for details of its funds and 
expenditure. 
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personal residence in the town, also laid 
down that no person could become a 
member “ but what . . . has had the small 
pox and is free from lameness or blindness.” 

The place of meeting was usually the local 
public house (except in the case of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Society which met at 
the offices of the Savings Bank). Thus, the 
Amicable Society at Bressingham agreed 
“that every member .. . do meet at the 
dwelling house of John Mayhew at the Sign 
of the Chequer in Bressingham every Satur- 
day before the full moon;” the Kings Lynn 
society arranged té meet “at the House 
known by the Sign of the Three Pigeons ” 
and the Gayton Society met at “the 
Rampant Horse.” , 

Consequently, subscriptions usually inclu- 
ded a sum (as at Bressingham) “ to be spent 
in the House for Beer” (in that case 4d.) 
and members were expected to provide this 
money even if they were absent. Members 
were normally expected to pay an admission 
fee which ranged from 2s. to 2 guineas and 
to subscribe from 1/- to 2/6 a month 
towards the stock. In addition, they usually 
bought a copy of the rules for a small sum. 
Provision was sometimes made of Id. a 
month for a yearly feast but occasionally, 
as at East Wretham, a lump sum was paid 
at the time of the feast. Article VI of its 
rules enacted that “ there shall be two feasts 
in the year the one on the quarterly meeting 
before Christmas and the other on the Satur- 
day before Whit Sunday; and in order to 
abridge the loss of time as much as possible, 
the dinners not to be ready before three 
o’clock as by that time, with a little manage- 
ment, the day’s work may be finished; for 
which feasts, every member shall, on admit- 
tance, pay one shilling and clear his ciub 
arrears.”* Sometimes, the Society’s rules 
gave details of the nature and management 
of the feast. Thus, the Norwich Humane 
Society held a feast every Whit Monday, to 
consist of “‘ good ale and porter” and the 
supervisors “for going to market to be 
allowed their breakfast and one quart of 
ale.” 

Sick Pay varied from society to society. 
The East Wretham Society allowed 5s. 6d. 
a week if the member was confined to his 
bed or 4s. if he was able to go about, but if 


*Thomas Ruggles writing The History of the 
Poor 1793-4 approved of the East Wretham Society 
but thought that the two feasts might be better 
altered to one. 


Page 232 of Letter XIII. 
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the member recovered before the seven days’ 
notice necessary to be given, expired, no 
allowance was given. The Bressingham 
Society gave 7s. 6d. a week for six months 
and 3s. 6d. afterwards (as did the Society 
at Diss). The Kings Lynn Society allowed 
10s. 6d. per week for one year to be reduced 
to 9s. afterwards, but if there were one or 
two incurable members, only 4s. 6d. a week 
was allowed and if three or four incurables, 
3s. 6d. a week and if more 2s. 6d. a week so 
long as there was £150 in the box. When 
the funds dropped below £150, the amount 
per week was reduced from 10s. 6d. a week 
to 7s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. a week if there were 
one or two incurables and so on. The 
Stalham Society paid 10s. a week for the 
first two months, 8s. for the third month, 
6s. for the fourth month and 5s. for the 
following month but no details are given of 
payments due after the fifth month. The 
Surlingham Society agreed to pay an allow- 
ance of 10s. a week for six months and 5s. 
afterwards so long as funds in hand 
amounted to £50. The Society at Aylsham 
granted sick pay to persons of five years 
membership at the rate of 8s. a week for 
three months and 6s. afterwards. 

Members were deprived of sick pay or 
fined or even expelled from membership of 
friendly societies in certain circumstances. 
Thus, Sporle Society laid down “ that if any 
member . . . shall be disguised in liquor 
during the time has assistance from the Box 
or comes to the Club during Club Hours ... 
he shall forfeit one week’s assistance money 
for each default.” Sporle also ruled that 
““no member shall receive any benefit from 
the Society who has venereal disease or 
grand pox” and “no member to be con- 
tinued if convicted of felony, larceny etc.” 
Bressingham laid down similar conditions 
with regard to drunkenness and venereal 
disease and, in addition, by Rule XVIII en- 
acted “that if any member challenges an- 
other at work or under value him or lesser 
in any respect or offer to lay wages or curse, 
swear or lie or promote gaming in the club 
room in club hours . .. shall pay 6d. for 
every such offence or be excluded.” By 
Rule XXII, any member taken up for theft, 
murder etc. and thereof convicted or “ lay 
violent hands on himself . . . shall have no 
benefit from the society” and by Rule 
XXXII, any member “ by fighting, wrestling 
or any voluntary act shall become sick or 
lame . . . in such sickness or lameness shall 
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receive no benefit.” The Aylsham Society 
also forbade fighting, drunkenness and swear- 
ing and also enacted that “ any member re- 
fusing to keep silence when requested by 
the president, Vice-President or secretary 
three several times, shall forfeit the sum of 
6d. or be _ expelled.”* The Norwich 
Humane Society paid sick benefit to a 
member provided “such sickness is not 
brought upon himself by his own miscon- 
duct, that is to say, fighting (except in his 
own defence), wrestling, camping or in 
company of bad women” and ordered 
members “not to frequent Ale-Houses, 
Taverns or Cellars or play at cards or any 
other games” when in receipt of benefit. 
Football playing if it led to disablement, 
also excluded members of the East Wretham 
Society from benefit. The Articles of the 
Charitable Society for the relief of the sick 
and distressed belonging to the chapels in 
... Norwich, instituted 1782, also provided 
for expulsion of members for drunkenness, 
swearing or any other scandalous irregu- 
larity and further, for not complying with 
Easter duties. This was a Roman Catholic 
organisation and the minutes of the sick 
club, called the Charitable Society Fund of 
St. John’s, Norwich, which presumably was 
the same society, show that disciplinary 
action was actually taken. Thus, in 1812, 
Susanna Carr was ordered to appear before 
the Quarterly Meeting because she encour- 
aged the second marriage of her son, his 
first wife being alive.® 

Members of Friendly Societies were, of 
course, not expected to follow their usual 
occupations when in receipt of sick pay, but 
the Norwich Waterman’s Society ruled: “ If 
members are sick and not very bad but just 
capable of walking about, can go in their 


’ The Kings Lynn Society added to its provisions 
for good order at meetings the following: “ every 
half year the stewards shall deliver in their accounts 
to their successors . . . with a profound silence 
kept by the stewards while the accounts are 
passing.” 

*The Articles of the Charitable Society .. . 
instituted in 1782 are to be found in the British 
Museum. They show, as for the Charitable Society 
Fund of St. John’s, Norwich (for which Minutes 
from 1800 to 1845 are preserved in the Catholic 
Church at Norwich) that members consisted of 
benefactors who subscribed but received no benefit 
and contributors who subscribed monthly and re- 
ceived weekly allowances if ill. Sums not exceeding 
£3 were allowed for burial. See a reference to a 
Roman Catholic sick club in Norwich of 1782 in 
J. Kirkman Gray's History of English Philan- 
throphy 1905. 
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crafts in order to satisfy their owners to see 
their owners business done but must employ 
a man to work their craft.” 

Societies had to make provision for 
members taken up for debt. East Wretham 
was severe on this point. Rule XXI stated: 
“ If any member be cast into prison for debt, 
he shall not be allowed to pay any subscrip- 
tion, nor receive any part of the Society's 
property while in prison; when he comes 
out, he shall be received again as a member 
without cost or charge.” Bressingham, 
however, ruled “ that if any member of this 
society shall be imprisoned or closely con- 
fined for debt so that he cannot follow his 
employment, after having been a member 
twelve months, shall be paid 2/- a week 
during his confinement; except through any 
wilful neglect of business or in case of 
bastardy.” The Norfolk and Nerwich 
Society allowed any member imprisoned 
for debt one half of the weekly pay in sick- 
ness but “no member applying for relief 
under the Insoivent Debtors Act and being 
remanded in prison shall be entitled to any 
allowance in sickness during the rest of his 
or her imprisonment.” 

Since no society could afford to let the 
faintest breath of suspicion of disloyalty 
rest upon it, it was common for some such 
regulation as the following adopted by Diss 
to be included in the rules: “ If any member 
use any traiterous or disrespectful words 
against His Majesty or any of the Royal 
Family or any seditious words or shall be 
aiding . . . in any seditious meeting, or shall 
in any way interrupt the legal Government 
of the United Kingdoms, he shall be ex- 
pelled from the Society.” East Wretham 
also expelled any member who “ during the 
time of the society’s sitting, shall speak 
irreverently of the Almighty, disrespectfully 
of his Majesty or his Government.’ 

Societies also paid death benefits and 
funeral expenses for members and occasion- 
ally for their wives. The amounts varied 


*The unwelcome possibility that Friendly 
Societies easily developed into unlawful combina- 
tions is referred to by G. Ensor in *“* The Poor and 
their Relief’ 1823. For this reason it was some- 
times recommended that they should be placed 
under the direction of the lord of the manor, the 
local clergy, churchwardens and overseers and other 
‘“* respectable inhabitants,” as in Jerome Count de 
Salis’ A Proposal for meres the system of 
Friendly Societies, 1814. Report from Com- 
mittee on Secrecy 1801 which argued that dangerous 
—e were held under the disguise of benefit 
clubs. 
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according to the length of membership, and 
sometimes conditions were attached. Thus, 
the Stalham Society paid 40s. death benefit, 
but this was to be given to the widow or 
friend who “shall be obliged to provide a 
good red wood deal coffin, made by one of 
the Society and make a decent funeral and 
also let six of the Members carry the de- 
ceased to the ground.” If, however, the 
person died of any infectious disease, the 
Society was excused from the funeral. 

Societies also sometimes provided old age 
pensions. The Aylsham Society gave an 
allowance of 3/6 a week to members aged 
63 years and over. The Diss Society ruled 
“that if any member should live to exceed 
70 years and at that time to be so infirm 
as not to be able to work at his business . 
and have no way of maintenance but must 
come to the parish, such member shall be 
allowed 3/6 a week during life; the society 
to be at no other expense at his death than 
to find a decent coffin and pall. The Gayton 
Society allowed 4/- a week if the member 
was over 80 years of age and he was also 
allowed to follow any lawful employment. 
Some societies such as the Kings Lynn 
Benevolent Vidurian Society, established in 
1807 tried to secure annuities for widows 
amounting to £20 each. 

Friendly Societies in Norfolk, as else- 
where, in the early years did not have a very 
long life though it is not possible to state 
exactly in each case for how long any given 
society persisted. Occasionally, one gets 
some idea of the age of the society when 
the date of establishment and the date of 
registration before the Justices is given. 
Thus, the Kings Lynn Society, founded in 
1787, was still in existence in 1821. The 
Bressingham Society persisted from 1804 to 
1818 at least and the Aylsham Society from 
1820 to 1831. 

That they persisted so long is amazing. 
As one writer puts it: “that benefit clubs 
existed at all in agricultural districts prior 
to 1834 is a standing miracle, bespeaking a 
nobility of character and a power of . 
uncalled for self-sacrifice that loudly appeal 
to our wonder and admiration.”* Workers 
in the countryside were never easy to 
organise and it was particularly difficult to 
combine them in friendly societies which 
laboured under several handicaps. 


*J. F. Wilkinson. 
ment 1886. Page 25. 


The Friendly Society Move- 
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For a long time the societies had no 
security for their funds which were often 
plundered. The Norwich Mercury, May 
15th 1752, records that the United Society, 
meeting at John Rodwell’s at the Rose in 
Conisford to add to the stock for the relief 
of members, complained that the Headman 
had run away with the loose money amount- 
ing to £4.10.0 and refused to meet them or 
give up the money. Prosecutions were diffi- 
cult because the societies were regarded at 
law as partnerships and an officer who was 
a member was part owner of the money 
appropriated and could not therefore be 
accused of embezzling it. 

A further weakness of many of the 
societies was that the membership was often 
limited, the number being sometimes as low 
as 31, sometimes rising to 50 or 70. There 
were two possible results. If the members 
were mostly young and the Club funds 
flourished, the spectre of illness and old age 
seemed so remote that the younger ones out- 
voting the older often decided on the 
division of the money and the closing of the 
society. Sometimes the club continued until 
the great majority of its members were 
approaching old age and as members did, 
new ones could not be attracted because it 
was clear that the impending out-payments 
were likely to be more than the income. It 
was not unusual for clubs to be closed down 
suddenly and arbitrarily. When payments 
began to exceed income, allowances were 
reduced and finally the club dissolved with 
the loss to its remaining members of all their 
payments and all their hopes of avoiding 
public relief. A Norfolk Clergyman writing 
in 1836, addressed a pamphlet “to the 
labouring classes” called “‘ What is the use 
of these Friendly Societies” in which he 
gives a heart-rending description of the 
plight of an old man, “venerable and 
respectable . . . his hair whitened by the 
operation of more than 70 winters . . . his 
countenance notable for its air of patience 
and calm resignation .. . his character for 
piety,” who after two years of benefit, found 
his sick allowance reduced by half and 
shortly afterwards the club closed down. 
Thus was the old man deprived of the fruits 
of his early cares and labours and left with 

“the privations of extreme poverty ” added 
o “the pains and infirmities of old age.” 


M. F. LLoypD PRICHARD. 
(To be continued) 
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Readers’ Queries 





IVES OF THE CLERGY.—In com- 
piling an index of Renaissance 
Englishmen, it has been my intention to note 
the maiden names of married women. The 
social status of the wives of the clergy seems 
to have been such that many remain in 
obscurity. I would appreciate information 
on the families of the following women, all 
involved in the publication of books. Since 
most of the husbands are in the DNB, this 
obscurity appears remarkable: 
Anne, wife of Thomas Bilson, bishop 
Elizabeth, wife of Nicholas Byfield 
Gertrude, wife of George Coryate 
Jane, wife of George Gouldman, archdeacon of 


Essex 
Elizabeth, wife of Henry Holland 
Briget, wife of John Paget 
, wife of John Stoughton 
Susan, wife of John Ward (mother of Samuel) 
Mary, wife of John Woolton, bishop. 
I am likewise seeking the Christian names 
of the husbands of the following daughters: 
Hester Ogden, daughter of William Fulke 
a Elizabeth Willoughby, daughter of John 
ornborough, bishop. 


F. B. WitviaMs, Jr. 





A TABLE TOMB, 18th century, in the 

churchyard at Frampton-on-Severn, 
Glos., bears the arms of Wicks: On a 
chevron between three trefoils slipped five 
annulets. Can anyone tell me where may be 
found the tinctures of these arms? The 
1623 Visitation of Gloucestershire (Harleian 
Society, 1885) does not record the arms of 


Wicks. E. A. SCHOLES. 


HRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, 
DUBLIN.—John Monck Mason wrote 
a treatise on this cathedral and its history, 
which he intended to publish. The Dean of 
Christ Church desires to discover where the 
MS may be. There is a report that the MS 
was sold by auction, possibly in London, 
and went into private hands. 


E. H. Lewis-Crossy, Dean. 


USTRALIAN LITERATURE.—Any in- 
formation about “ Alexander Harris,” 
author of Settlers and Convicts, The Emi- 
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grant Family, A Converted Atheist’s 
Testimony to the Truth of Christianity, etc., 
London, 1847-9: also known to have contri- 
buted to The People’s Journal and other 
periodicals and newspapers of the time. 

Charlotte Bronté knew something of him. 
In her correspondence with C. B. Williams 
she refers to him as “a clown by birth, but 
he was a gentleman by nature.” 


JOHN EARNSHAW. 


USAN LLOYD AND EDMUND 
CURLL.—I have tried in vain to find 
anything further than a birthdate for Miss 
Susan Lloyd (b. 1693), daughter of Witiiam 
Lloyd, Bishop of Killala (ca. 1700-10), and 
only a bit of an advertisement mentioning 
Mr. John Cliffe, Esq., a London bookman 
and translator who, I believe, married Miss 
Lloyd. 

I would very much like to discover any 
information about their marriage, or their 
association with Edmund Curll, the book- 
seller, or indeed, anything about them at all. 

It is possibly these who gave a Swift MS 
to Curll for publication. Swift was a friend 
of Bishop Lloyd. 


TERRENCE J. WILLIAMS. 


BuUNDoBUsT (Bandobast).—This word, 

meaning settlement, arrangement (not 
in S.0.E.D.°, 1955, or G. S. Rao, Jndian 
Words in English, 1954, but in Funk and 
Wagnalls, New Standard English Dic- 
tionary, 1946) was, I believe, in fairly 
common use in British circles in India, both 
in the form shown and in the assonantal 


‘slang’ form “ Blunderbuss.” Can such 
use be confirmed (with or without 
references)? 

SIMPLEX. 


OSEPH HIPPOLYTE DA COSTA 
FURTADO PEREIRA DE MEN- 
DONCA. _— 1777-1823.—The above was 
imprisoned as a Freemason in Portugal for 
three years. In 1805 he managed to escape 
to Gibraltar, whence he came to this 
country. The story is that he made a key 
to open his cell from pewter scraped off his 
plate (see Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. 93, 
page 559). In da Costa’s two volumes on 
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the Inquisition (see G.M. Vol. 82, page 142) 
he makes no reference to his escape. Da 
Costa was my wife’s great-grandfather, and 
there is a legend in her family that an 
account of his escape exists in print. 

Can any reader help? The latest 
reference to da Costa appears in a 
Brazilian magazine O Cruziero on October 
29th, 1955, by C. Rizzini. 

Possibly there exists in Gibraltar some 
information about the escape. 


(Col.) A. S. BATEs. 


UOTATIONS BY COLERIDGE.—Can 
any reader help me to identify two 
short quotations, both used by S. T. 
Coleridge in The Friend: 
“* Fermenting o’er with frothy circumstance.” 
(1818 edition, iii. 143) 
: ** may despise 
The strokes of Fate and see the world’s last 


hour.’ 
(1818 edition, i. 347) 


I am preparing an edition of the work and 
would very much appreciate any sug- 
gestions. My address after the middle of 
September will be: University College of 
the West Indies, Mona, St. Andrew, Jamaica, 
B.W.1. 

BARBARA E. ROOKE. 


GOURCE AND AUTHOR WANTED.— 


All passes ; only fortitude’s bright pattern 
Stands fast in the mosaic of the whole. 

Of brief today are broken hearts and bodies, 
But of Eternity the valiant soul. 


(Mrs.) P. M. GOLDINGHAM. 
Charlbury, Oxford. 


BURIAL PLACES AND TOMBSTONE 

INSCRIPTIONS.—Is there any book 
or published research regarding the burial 
places of famous persons, and the inscrip- 
tions on their tombstones? 


EpwarpD G. SCHOTT. 


APELLA.—This word occurs in an early 

14th century MS. I am anxious 

to know whether it may refer to any chapel 

in a cathedral or whether its use can only 
designate a transept with a chapel. 


a wh. 
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Replies 





ROYAL ARMS IN CHURCHES (cci, 
316).—See Royal Arms and Command- 
ments in our Churches by H. Munro 
Cantley (Norman Adlard and Co., Ipswich, 
1934). Armorial Bearings of the Sovereigns 
of England by W. H. Humphreys (Local 
History Series No. 10, published by The 
National Council of Social Service (Inc.), 
1953) would also be useful. H.S.L. 


Your correspondent may like to know 
of a very useful small pamphlet “A Short 
Account of the Armorial Bearings of the 
Sovereigns of England” by W. H. Hum- 
phreys, M.A., F.S.A., published in January 
1953 for The Standing Conference for 
Local History by The National Council of 
Social Service (Inc.), 26 Bedford Square, 
London, W.C.1. While not dealing specific- 
ally with the Royal Arms in Churches, this 
gives a very clear account of the historical 
development of the Royal heraldry from 
Richard I down to the reigning Queen. It 
was priced at two shillings and sixpence in 
1953, and is, presumably, still obtainable. 


E. A. SCHOLES. 


BULL-BAITING (cci. 132).—The  in- 
formation required will be found in 
“The Baiting of Bulls and Boars in the 
Middle English Cleanness,”’ vol. cxcvii, 
p. 23 f. I am shortly publishing a sequel, in 
which I shall include some discussion of the 
passages from the Travels of Leo of 
Rozmital referred to in vol. cci, p. 228. 
C. A. LUTTRELL. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 1852-94 (cci. 
227).—The file of this Review is kept 
in Reading University Library. Details of 
runs kept in other libraries can be found in 
the Union Catalogue of the Periodical 
Publications in the University Libraries of 
the British Isles. THE LIBRARIAN. 


There is a set of 181 volumes (lacking 
only the volumes for 1848) in the Reference 


Library, Birmingham.  (Cyry LiprarRIAN. 


A DRAW ” (cci. 315).—Is it possible that 
where a match ended in a draw in 

favour of one side, they did in fact “ draw 

lots ” to decide the winner? C.A.T. 
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GOURCE WANTED (cci. 316).—‘* A dry 

May and a dripping June / Brings 
everything in tune?’ This is merely a com- 
mon weather saying; several versions will be 
found in Inwards’ Weather lore; he quotes 
this example as coming from Bedfordshire. 
The Oxford dictionary of English proverbs 
has a similar saying dated 1742. 

C. A. TOASE. 
Wimbledon Reference Library. 


E SEARCH FOR SPENSER’S 

GRAVE (Vol. 201, July, 1956).—For 
references to Spenser’s grave in Westminster 
Abbey, see Notes and Queries, clxxix, 26, 
28, 125; and also the following: 

The Antiquary, Oct. 1881, Vol. IV, 137. 

The Daily Telegraph, 4 November, 1938. 

St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
Register of Weddings, 27th October, 
1579: Edmounde Spenser to Machab- 
gas Chylde. 

Baconiana, January, 1939. 

Notes and Queries, clxxx. 56-59, 25th 
January, 1941, “Some Spenser Prob- 
lems,” by W. H. Welply. 

A grave was examined on 2nd and 3rd 
November, 1939, in the presence of the 
Clerk of Works; and a coffin was found, but 
proved to be modern. To his honour, Dean 
Labilliere gave orders that if Spenser’s 
coffin were found it should not be disturbed. 


G. W. WRIGHT. 


BATHURST (cci. 226).—The reference to 

the Bathurst family will be found in 
the Introduction to Mrs. MHutchinson’s 
Memoirs, first printed in 1806, by the Rev. 
Julius Hutchinson, the original editor. He 
wrote that “the family of Apsley entirely 
merged in the noble family of Bathurst, who 
have adopted the name of Apsley as their 
second title. There are five or six of the 
family of Apsley entombed in Westminster 
Abbey, near to the entrance of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel.” 

In “Castles, Mansions, and Manors of 
Western Sussex” 1876 by D. G. C. Elwes 
and C. J. Robinson will be found two full 
pedigrees of the Apsley family which 
emerged from the marriage of William 
Apsley to Anne Wills (both of Pulborough) 
in the 15th century. Frances, daughter of 
Sir Allen Apsley (1616-1683) who was 
brother of Lucy Hutchinson, married Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst, Cofferer to Queen Anne, 
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consort of James I. Their son Allen 
married his cousin Catherine, daughter of 
Sir Peter Apsley who was his mother’s 
brother. Allen Bathurst was created 
Baron Bathurst in 1712 and Earl Bathurst 
in 1772. 

Mrs. Murray Smith does not mention any 
Apsleys or Bathursts in her “ Roll Call of 
Westminster Abbey,” but Sir Allen Apsley, 
the father of Frances Bathurst, was buried 
there, as was also the wife of Sir Peter 
Apsley. 

Sir Benjamin Bathurst and his wife were 
buried at Paulesbury, Northants. The first 
Earl Bathurst was buried at Cirencester. 
This may also have been the burial place 
of his son, the second Earl, who built Apsley 
House, Hyde Park Corner, which became 
the home of the Duke of Wellington. 

Though the families of the Apsleys died 
out, as the Rev. Julius Hutchinson states, the 
families of the Hutchinsons, descended from 
Lucy Hutchinson’s father-in-law, _ still 


flourish. SYDNEY RACE. 


as PEOPLE OF THE BOOK ” (cci. 316).— 

The term “People of the Book” is 
used currently in Muslim countries to denote 
Jews and Christians and derives from a 
passage in the Quran which is held to confer 
a privileged position on people of these 
religions over other non-believers of the 
Quran. A recent English translation made 
by the Ahmadiyy Community, Quadi, 
Lahore, 1947, translates the relevant passage 
as follows: Ch. 9 verse 29: “ Fight those 
from among the People of the Book who 
believe not in Allah nor in the Last Day 
nor hold it unlawful what Allah and His 
messenger have declared to be unlawful, 
nor follow the true religion, until they pay 
tax with their own hand and acknowledge 
their subjection.” It would appear that the 
Arabic words “an yadim ” which are trans- 
lated “with their own hand” implies a 
more voluntary and lesser tribute than that 
exacted by their Muslim rulers from people 
of religions not based on sacred writings. 
From the earliest times Jews and Christians 
and probably Magians have been admitted 
to special protection by their Muslim rulers, 
and some authorities have contended that 
other religions, such as the Sabians, ought 
to be included in the category of “ People 


of the Book.” Rosert N. HALES. 


3 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 








The Library 





THE REGISTER OF THOMAS LANG- 
LEY, BISHOP OF DURHAM, edited by 
R. L. Storey. (Published for the Surtees 
Society by Andrews and Co., Sadler 
Street, Durham, and Bernard Quaritch, 11 
Grafton Street, New Bond Street, W.1, 
1956.) 

"THE first volume of Dr. Storey’s edition of 

the Register° of Thomas Langley, 

Bishop of Durham 1406-1437, contains a 

long and important introduction explaining 

something of the organization of the secre- 
tariat of the Bishops of Durham as laid 

down by Richard de Bury (bishop, 1333- 

1345) and which was of inestimable benefit 

to his successors. Dr. Storey shows the 

extent to which bishops depended on their 
spiritual chancellors for the smooth and 
efficient administration of their sees, work 
which was greatly facilitated by competent 
registrars who dealt with the bishop’s 
correspondence. A well-qualified, conscien- 

tious and ambitious registrar was in a 

position to achieve preferment in_ his 

master’s service, as did both Thomas Lyes 
and Thomas Jobur at Durham. 

Attention is drawn to the work of the 
registrar, the archives he created, and the 
form of entry in those records. Entries were 
made in the register by the registrar’s clerk 
who also wrote the original letters. 
Although only a small portion of Bishop 
Langley’s archives have survived, Dr. Storey 
is able to state that they illustrate the whole 
range of work in the diocesan secretariat; 
he also points out how much the registrars 
relied on formularies, and he describes the 
actual process of registration of letters and 
of the bishop’s acta, Neither does he 
neglect to deal with the use of the seal ad 
causas, the privy seal, and the signet. 

On the whole, Langley’s register provides 
an incomplete record of his acta, but it is 
the careful examination of the records and 
acts of a bishop, and the evidence of actual 
administrative procedure, which makes an 
introduction such as Dr. Storey’s of such 
help to scholars working in similar fields of 
historical research. 

At the risk of bringing a storm of protest 
on his head, the present reviewer ventures 
the opinion that in these days when printing 
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is expensive and an ever-increasing use is 
being made of local records, a translation 
of a volume such as Langley’s register would 
serve a wider public than the reproduction 
of the full Latin text. The ideal is to have 
both, but as cost prohibits such a luxury, 
a translation or even a calendar of the 
entries (many of which are of a technical 
nature) would appear to be the best solution. 
Entries in calendar form would be less 
costly to print because so much formal 
matter could safely be omitted. Learned 
Societies are faced with financial difficulties, 
and if their publications continue to be 
designed for a select body of students who 
want nothing except a Latin text, there is 
the danger that funds will not enable future 
volumes to come out at reasonable intervals 
because of the lack of subscribers. 

The second criticism concerns the 
lamentable practice of issuing texts in two 
or more volumes, and deferring the indexes 
until the work is complete. Langley’s 
register is a case in point: how long—one, 
two, five or more years—are we to wait for 
vol. II? In the meantime, volume I will 
remain useless on the bookshelf unless the 
student has time to go through the text in 
the hope of finding a particular reference 
which may, or may not, be included. 


TUDOR AND STUART LINCOLN, by 
J. W. F. Hill. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1956. Price 32s. 6d.) 


ig is no light task to embark on writing 
the history of any city of the importance 
and antiquity of Lincoln. Dr. Hill wrote 
the story of medieval Lincoln in a book of 
that title some years ago and, unhappily for 
scholars, it is now out of print. The 
volume now under review is in every way a 
worthy successor, and is in the same brilliant 
style. Dr. Hill believes that local history is 
a stimulus to civic spirit, and he has given 
the citizens of Lincoln every reason to be 
proud of their heritage; the author is a 
former mayor of the city, and few holders 
of that distinguished office can have left 
their mark in a more agreeable fashion. 
While Dr. Hill keeps the national back- 
ground constantly in mind, he does not 
allow wider issues to overshadow what was 
going on in Lincoln itself. The political, 
economic, religious and social conditions 
which he describes are those of Lincoln, and 
they are described in a particularly fluent 
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style. There are footnotes and references 
(and, be it noted, on the pages to which they 
refer), sufficient extracts from _ original 
sources to support a statement, but no trace 
whatever of pedantry. This is local history 
at its very best, and a glance at the index 
shows the multitude of subjects which come 
within the scope of this book. 

The common council here, as elsewhere, 
were the controllers of the destinies of many 
people, and Dr. Hill has combed the minute 
books and similar records to show every 
facet of life in Lincoln as it was affected by 
the constantly changing national scene. The 
dissolution of the religious houses, the sup- 
pression of gilds by the government of 
Edward the Sixth, the revival of the old 
order under Mary Tudor, and the changes 
under Elizabeth I are vividly portrayed (but 
with a marked absence of bias) from con- 
temporary sources. In the same way, the 
burdens and the devastation of the Civil 
War attract particular attention and are 
related without emotion. 

Dr. Hill provides, from time to time, in- 
formation on cost of food, rates of pay, and 
such other matters as help in presenting a 
reliable picture of the economic background 
of the citizens. This aspect is too frequently 
neglected, and yet it is vital if we are to see 
facts in their true perspective and to under- 
stand the reasons underlying certain actions. 
One passage alone will suffice: between 
1520 and 1530 the average price of corn 
was 7s. 4d. a quarter; in December, 1549, it 
was 14s. 6d. ‘In twenty years the cost of 
cereals had doubled, and whether or not 
their prices are a reliable index of the cost 
of living it is clear that so rapid a rise must 
have caused intense hardship to a com- 
munity living close to starvation level, at the 
mercy of each harvest, and with the diffi- 
culty and cost of transport too great for a 
stricken area to receive relief from other 
areas. .. . In trying to compute hardship it 
must, moreover, be remembered that great 
fluctuations are more disturbing than a 
gradual rise. A famine year like 1550 would 
tuin many and throw others out of work, 
and a partial fall in prices in following years 
would not avail to rehabilitate them if they 
had joined the army of unemployed and 
perhaps taken to the road, The able- 
bodied unemployed were the sturdy beggars 
of the period.’ It is not surprising that 
drastic measures were taken to control the 
vagabonds and to put young people to work. 
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Persons of rank and influence fit into Dr. 
Hill’s chronicle as easily as the artificers, the 
tradesmen, the city officials, the clergy, the 
benefactors and the justices of the peace. 
All had a part to play, and the actions of 
this diverse company bring colour to 
Lincoln’s story in periods that are among 
the most exciting in English history. 

Finally, a few words about the illustra- 
tions in this remarkable book: they have 
been chosen with great care, and range from 
portraits to bakers’ marks, and from 
memorial brasses to the frontispiece of 
The Prisoner against the Prelate which a 
baptist prisoner succeeded in publishing. As 
an example of the printer’s craft, this book 
leaves nothing to be desired, and we can 
only hope that Dr. Hill will find time to 
write yet a third (and perhaps a fourth) 
volume on the city which he knows, ard 
obviously loves, so well. 


THE SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 
WALSINGHAM, by J. C. Dickinson. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1956. Price 
18s.) 


THE author of this book set himself a 

difficult task when he attempted to 
write a history of one of the most celebrated 
of English shrines with so little material at 
his command. Although the book is a 
much amplified version of a lecture given to 
the Royal Archaeological Institute, it still 
remains only an outline history divided into 
two sections, viz., historical and archaeo- 
logical. 

No one is better qualified than the Rev. 
J. C. Dickinson to deal with Augustinian 
Canons, and we have before us the most 
authoritative, even if an interim, report on 
Walsingham yet published. Careful con- 
sideration has been given to such problems 
as the correct date of foundation, the sig- 
nificance of the Holy House wherein was the 
statue of Our Lady and the Holy Child 
which brought such fame to this small 
Norfolk priory, and to Royal visits and 
benefactions; in the matter of royal patron- 
age, Henry VIIIth’s devotion to the shrine 
in the early years of his reign is noticeable. 
The increase in the number of pilgrims, 
English and eminent foreigners alike, begins 
in the 14th century when there was also an 
extensive rebuilding of the priory; this was 
in full spate under Prior John Snoring 
whose quarrel with the bishop of Norwich 
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over episcopal visitation reached such 
alarming proportions. 

Erasmus was among the distinguished 
visitors to Walsingham, but Mr. Dickinson 
warns us of the unreliability of some of his 
statements. The Valor Ecclesiasticus reveals 
the vast resources of Walsingham: its net 
annual value was over £650, and of this 
sum £250 was from offerings in the chapel 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. That famous 
statue was burnt at Chelsea in July, 1538, 
the priests who had served the Priory were 
scattered; nearly four centuries were to 
elapse before a modern shrine was built in 
this Norfolk village to attract visitors in 
numbers perhaps as large as those in 
medieval days. The house was not a large 
one: there were only between 20 and 30 
brethren, whereas there were about 70 at 
Canterbury. 

Although Mr. Dickinson has been handi- 
capped by the paucity of documents relating 
to Walsingham, could he really expect 
more than title deeds and account rolls of 
various types? Perhaps the latter will come 
to light, but we cannot agree that medieval 
records largely concerned with privileges 
and property are irrelevant to the present 
inquiry; useful information about bene- 
factors, conditions of gifts, and the like, 
can often be gathered from such documents. 
As the cartulary of Walsingham has not, 
apparently, been published, an appendix 
giving details of the Priory’s estates would 
have been useful. On p. 51 Mr. Dickinson 
says ‘that most of the brethren had little 
learning before entering the house’ and that 
‘an overwhelming proportion of them came 
from pretty Norfolk villages where schools 
are unlikely to have been found.’ This 
state of affairs is surely no cause for 
surprise. 

Sir Bartholomew Burghersh (p. 36) was 
one of the original companions of the Order 
of the Garter rather than a founder; 
Edward III must be given the credit for in- 
stituting this Order. Reference to Sir 
Bartholomew’s will suggests that a search 
through early Norfolk wills would have 
revealed some useful material; the task 
would not have been easy, but probably 
very rewarding. 

Turning to the archaeological section of 
Mr. Dickinson’s book, we have excellent 
accounts of the building sequence and of the 
meagre remains of the known monastic 
building. There is a ground plan provided 
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in the book, and this is delightfully simple 
to follow. The site calls for extensive ex. 
cavation if many of the problems are to be 
solved. Judging from the excellent photo. 
graphs of carved masonry (Plate 7), it 
would seem desirable to establish a 
lapidarium at Walsingham where specimens 
of the masons’ skill could be shown and 
preserved from _ possible damage, but 
perhaps good care is already being taken. 

One chapter is devoted mainly to seals, 
pilgrim brooches and ampullae. Mr, 
Dickinson rightly questions how much 
reliance may be placed on seals for showing 
accurate architecture; similar exaggerated 
details as are found on the second Walsing. 
ham seal occur on those of Norwich Priory, 
Chichester Cathedral, and many others, 
The Pynson Ballad, written about the year 
1496, is printed as an appendix; there are 
lists of priors and canons, nine pages of 
plates and an index. 

While this modest book serves as an 
admirable introduction to Walsingham 
Priory, we cannot help wondering whether 
it would not have been better to have waited 
until more evidence was obtainable and a 
really substantial volume could have been 
published. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Dickinson’s appeal for further information 
will not go unheeded, and that he will find 
it possible to give us the benefit of his 
expert knowledge in a full-scale account of 
the Priory, its buildings and administration, 
Walsingham deserves more than what Mr. 
Dickinson modestly describes as an essay 
even if it is a long one. 


RECORDS OF THE BOROUGH OF 
NOTTINGHAM, VOL. 1X: 1836-1900. 
(Published by the City Corporation, 
Guildhall, Nottingham, 1956. Price 42s) 


JN his Preface to vol. viii in this series, the 

Town Clerk of Nottingham expressed 
the hope ‘that the farsightedness of the 
Corporation’s Finance Committees of the 
past will inspire their successors of today 
and tomorrow to sponsor the compilation 
and publication of further volumes of the 
Corporation’s records’. The Finance and 
General Purposes Committee accepted this 
advice in 1953, and we have before us 4 
volume of 481 pages dealing with the City 
records from 1836 to 1900. It has been 
edited by Mr. Duncan Gray and Miss V. W. 
Walker. 
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The information presented here has had 
to be marshalled in a different way from 
that employed in earlier volumes; the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act, 1835, brought new 
procedure in its train thus giving rise to 
fresh forms of archives. For example, 
Aldermen were no longer Justices of the 
Peace ipso facto, the Town Clerk could not 
be Magistrates’ Clerk, and the Chamber- 
lain’s office was merged into that of the 
Treasurer. The functions of the various 
Standing Committees have created vast 
quantities of records, and there can be 
nothing but praise for the way in which the 
editors have reduced this material to man- 
ageable proportions. 

The scholarly introduction tells us of the 
difficulties experienced in the organization 
of efficient police and fire-fighting services, 
the problems of public health, housing, 
water supply, roads, and so many other 
amenities which we accept, almost without 
a second thought, today. Nottingham was 
raised to the dignity of a City in 1897, and 
through its archives we may trace the 
present-day system of local government. 
The editors have summed up the value of 
these records by saying that they ‘are a 
practical exposition of the theory of local 
government as it appears in text-books, 
Reports of Royal Commissions, and the 
various provisions of the Public General 
Acts relating to this work which came into 
being during the period of the survey’. 

Turning to almost any page in this book 
one may find some gem of local history: 
streets worse than ploughed fields in wet 
weather (1866); the Superintendent of Police 
reporting (1857) that of 1,105 persons 
apprehended in 1856, 411 could neither read 
nor write and only 28 could do it well; 
dangerous effluvia from stagnant pools in 
Crown Court (1849); 13,995 persons visited 
the Art Exhibition in 1872-3; installation 
of ‘telegraphic communication’ between 
police sub-stations (1878); an anonymous 
donor has offered a new clock for St. Peter’s 
church (1846); the building of a bridge over 
the canal in Carrington Street (1839). Nine- 
teenth-century history is not dull; there is 
every reason for printing catalogues of these 
later records, and Nottingham has set an 
example which other cities may well follow. 

Not only is the book full of fascinating 
historical material, but it is superbly printed 
and bound, furnished with a splendid index, 
and a facsimile of a plan of the City made 
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between 1851 and 1861. If one could wish 
for anything more, it would be for some 
illustrations. As a tailpiece, we would quote 
from a report made by the Chief Constable 
in 1878: “* The swings and amusements pro- 
vided for children in St. Michael’s Street 
and Bath Street recreation grounds are well 
reported on, and an extension of the system 
(if possible) would tend to relieve the streets 
of the nuisance of boys playing about, for 
play somewhere they must.” Times have 
not changed as much as some of us would 
like to think! 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. Edited by William Riley 
Parker, April and June, 1956. Volume 
LXXI Nos. 2 and 3. 


"THE April volume of the PMLAA woa- 

tains the usual notes and announce- 
ments “For Members Only”. There are 
two articles of pedagogic interest, ‘“ The 
Texas Language Program” by Ernest F. 
Haden describing the organization of 
Modern Language Teaching in Texas Uni- 
versity and “The Teaching of English in 
German High Schools” by Willi Koeble. 
The educational aim of English Language 
Teaching in German schools is summarized 
as follows: “In the works of literature 
written in the English language the pupil 
will encounter many embodiments of such 
values as tolerance, readiness to compro- 
mise, respect for individuality, and love of 
freedom, justice and truth. They, together 
with the factual information about consti- 
tutional history and the forms of govern- 
ment in Britain and the U.S.A., will form 
an important part of his political education.” 
It is stated that “ teachers (i.e. of English in 
Germany) are fully aware that it is unsatis- 
factory to devote one year of the three final 
years to America while two years go to 
Britain”’ and that “much thought is given 
to the problem of striking a better balance 
here.” Seventy pages are devoted to the 
Proceedings of the 1955 meeting of the 
M.L.A. and reports from other American 
Modern Language Associations. These are 
followed by the “ American Bibliography 
for 1955.” “This issue,” we are informed 
in a prefatory note, “marks the final 
appearance of an _ exclusive American 
Bibliography. Hereafter this annual M.L.A. 
publication will strive for international 
coverage on the basis of compilations pro- 
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vided by a much enlarged Bibliography 
Committee.” ‘‘ American” seems, indeed, 
to be a misnomer for the present M.L.A. 
Bibliography, as it lists contributions to 
British, French, Spanish, German and 
Austrian as well as American periodicals. 
The meaning of the note quoted above is 
presumably that henceforth this valuable 
compilation will have an even more inter- 
national character than it has at present. 
The Bibliography is followed by Research 
in Progress for 1955. The preface states 
that “Expense and considerations of the 
actual usefulness: of Research in Progress 
have continued to dictate a policy of limit- 
ing the listing to book-length projects and 
doctoral dissertations really in progress and 
omitting an index of researchers.” The 
omission of the index seems to the present 
reviewer to detract from the usefulness of 
the compilation. - It lists British and other 
European projects as well as American ones. 
A salutary warning is given in the following 
sentence: “ Listing of a topic is in no way 
intended to confer ‘ exclusive rights’ or to 
recognise ‘claims’ for any subject.” 

The June PMLAA contains sixteen essays 
and an appendix of ‘“ Notes, Documents 
and Critical Comment.” Two of the essays 
deal with James Joyce. Maurice Beebe in 
“James Joyce: Barnacle Goose and Lap- 
wing” examines and interprets “a group 
of related images autobiographical in 
source ” in Joyce’s writings and relates them 
to certain biographical facts, particularly to 
his marriage with Nora Barnacle. How was 
it that James Joyce, “‘ exemplar of the artist- 
in-exile,” was “ one of the most domestic of 
modern writers—very much a family man, 
a devoted husband, a good father and a 
loyal son?” Beebe’s answer to this ques- 
tion is a valuable and suggestive contribu- 
tion to the study of Joyce’s writings. 
Mabel P. Worthington in an article entitled 
“Trish Folk Songs in Joyce’s Ulysses” lists 
numerous Irish Folk Songs mentioned in 
that work, giving the references to passages 
in the Modern Library Edition and quoting 
appropriate parts of the songs. In her 
introductory remarks she mentions the 
“hundreds of references” to such songs in 
Finnegans Wake and promises a further 
study on this subject. Two of the essays 
deal with American literature. Karl E. Zink 


contributes a thoughtful study of certain 
kinds of imagery in Faulkner’s writings, 
entitled ‘“‘ Flux and Frozen Moment: 


The 
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Imagery of Stasis in Faulkner’s Prose.” He 
discusses Faulkner’s conception of time and 
finds in it “the philosophical ground for 
many aspects of form” that make this 
writer’s prose distinctive. He does not seem 
to be aware of the close resemblance (too 
close, surely, to be accidental) between 
Faulkner’s view of Time and Bergson’s, 
Alfred H. Marks’s article entitled ‘* Who 
killed Judge Pyncheon? ” is a delicate and 
perceptive study of The House of the Seven 
Gables, where he finds that “an important 
part of Hawthorne’s task .. . is to oppose 
narrow materialism with the imagination”, 
Thomas H. Fujimura’s lively and readable 
sketch of “Etherege at Constantinople” 
adds considerably to our knowledge of an 
episode in the life of that most sparkling 
and delightful of Restoration dramatists, 
Fujimura has found out a good deal about 
the embassy to Constantinople of Sir Daniel 
Harvey in which Etherege served as the 
Ambassador’s secretary and his account 
throws much light on “ the total picture of 
Etherege the man.” The study of German 
literature is represented by essays on 
““Morikes Occultism and the Revision of 
Maler Nolten” by Harvey H. Hewitt 
Thayer and “ The Pattern of the Stowaway 
in Goethe’s Works” by George H. Buckt, 
The single contribution to French studies in 
this issue is an able and well documented 
essay on “ Zola’s apprenticeship to Journal- 
ism” by F. W. J. Hemmings. _ The 
Intellectual Background of the early nine- 
teenth century Mexican writer J. F. de 
Lizardi is the subject of an essay by Jeffer- 
son Rea Spelt, which throws a good deal of 
light on the “ climate of opinion ” in Mexico 
in the last period of Spanish rule. In the 
appendix of Notes, Documents and Critical 
Comment George J. Worth prints three 
hitherto unpublished Carlyle documents of 
considerable interest. Two of them are 
excerpts from the Journal of James Hannay 
containing admirably racy snatches of 
Carlyle’s conversation and the third is a 
short but interesting letter from Carlyle to 
Hannay dated 13th January, 1861. 


JOURNAL OF THE ENGLISH FOLK 
DANCE & SONG SOCIETY, Vol. vii. 
No. 4. (December 1955.) 

PERHAPS the article of most general 

interest in this issue of the E.F.D.S. 

Journal is Mrs. Barbara Lowe's study of 

“Robin Hood in the Light of History,” 
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based on a paper read to a joint meeting 
of the Society and the Folk Lore Society 
in 1954. In an attempt to discover “ what 
Robin in his various manifestations meant 
to his contemporaries, that is, to those living 
in England and Scotland between 1350 and 
1600” she rejects theories that he was 
“Grand Master of a coven of witches, and 
an incarnation of Cerennus, the Horned 
God of the Old Stone Age” or “a spirit of 
vegetation, doomed to die periodically for 
the good of the crops.” 

Mr. F. B. Hamer’s researches on Morris 
traditions in Hinton and Brackley in North- 
amptonshire supplement and correct parts 
of Cecil Sharp's The Morris Book. The 
valuable work still being done in the collec- 
tion and recording of live material is 
demonstrated by essays on ballads and folk 
songs recorded in Ireland, and the Burgos 
sword dance. Miss Margaret Dean-Smith 
contributes a description of the bequest of 
books and MSS of folk music and papers 
left to the society by the late Miss Anne 
Gilchrist. 


THE HERO IN ECLIPSE IN VICTORIAN 
FICTION, by Mario Praz, translated from 
the Italian by Angus Davidson. Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
1956, pp. 478. 45s. net. 


THE appearance of an English translation 

of Professor Mario Praz’s La Crisi 
dell’eroe nel romanzo vittoriana published 
in Italy in 1954 is to be heartily welcomed. 
The position of Professor Praz among con- 
tinental critics of English literature is 
unique. His encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the history of European painting and of its 
relationship to literature together with an 
exquisite appreciation of aesthetic values 
which prevents his criticism from ever 
falling into the pedantic dreariness of 
German Kunstgeschichte are qualities that 
make his books particularly valuable and 
refreshing for English-speaking readers who 
are weary of the scholastic aridity of so 
much modern English and American literary 
history. The Hero in Eclipse is an extra- 
ordinarily rich, suggestive and stimulating 
work which may be described as a pendant 
to Professor Praz’s earlier book The 
Romantic Agony. In that work, it will be 
remembered, he carried out a brilliant and 
fascinating exploration of the European 
“decadence ” of the nineteenth century with 
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accompaniments of 


its psychological 
algolagnia and morbid sexuality, In the 
new book, the scope of which is con- 
siderably wider than its title would suggest, 
he examines the rise and development of 
the anti-heroic vein in English literature, the 
cult of the ordinary, the domestic, the 
commonplace, even the mediocre, which led 
to such astonishing results in the master- 
pieces of Victorian fiction. 

In a masterly introduction containing 
some of the finest criticism he has ever 
written, Praz finds the beginnings of this 
anti-heroic tradition in art in the old 
Flemish and Dutch painters, beginning with 
Van Eyck and “achieving its supreme 
formula” in Vermeer, Terborch, De Hooch 
and Jacob Vrel. From these painters he 
traces the tradition to Chardin, Le Nain and 
in England Hogarth, whose association with 
Fielding : provides the link with English 
prose fiction. Perhaps the connection 
between the Dutch painters and the English 
realistic novel is over-emphasised. This, 
however, does not matter in the least. Praz 
is perfectly justified in using the pictorial 
tradition as it developed in the Low 
Countries from the fifteenth to the seven- 
teenth centuries to illustrate the growth of 
that peculiar type of middle-class art that 
reached its culmination in the literature of 
Victorian England. To describe one aspect 
of this art he has introduced into English 
literary history a useful word and a useful 
concept from German criticism. The word 
is ‘‘ Biedermeier ” and the concept is that of 
““a small world of good sense and good 
manners, domestic pleasures and the cult of 
a gentle well-groomed Nature . . . world of 
bourgeois morality and bourgeois art.” 

The main body of the book consists of a 
series of studies of nineteenth century 
English authors ranging from Wordsworth, 
Coleridge and De Quincey to Dickens, 
Trollope and George Eliot with appended 
essays on Coventry Patmore and “ Rome 
and the Victorians.” Praz is at his best 
when dealing with the great English novelists 
of the Victorian age, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Trollope and George Eliot. The study of 
Dickens is masterly though, perhaps, it does 
less than justice to the artistry of his later 
novels. But no critic has described so well 
the strange poetry of the Dickens world: 
“Dickens’s world is akin to that of Doré, 
of Hugo, of Breughel and of the gargoyles 
on Gothic cathedrals. It has about it some 
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quality of hallucination, That same ten- 
dency to the hallucinatory, which, when 
applied to a plot leads to those monstrous 
developments already alluded to, creates, 
when applied to a setting or a character, 
something more alive than life, sketches 
outlines with a swift, sure imprint which 
only a malicious judgment can call a 
caricature.” The chapter on Trollope is one 
of the most able studies of that author 
hitherto written and it does full justice to 
that peculiar quality of his work which, 
perhaps, is more. akin to the art of the 
Dutch “little masters” of the seventeenth 
century than that of any other English 
writer. This kinship is admirably defined by 
Praz: “Just as the seventeenth ‘century 
Dutch painters, in their genre pictures did 
not so much tell stories as present types of 
men and women .who were in no way ex- 
ceptional, just as they presented pictures of 
social life, constantly repeating themselves, 
so also does Trollope obtain his results 
through a slow accumulation of little 
pictures of ordinary life with nothing spec- 
tacular about them—often, in fact, varied 
by only slight alterations. And both the 
Dutch painters and the English novelist 
knew how to make monotony lively, and 
how to bring a universal character into the 
portraiture of everyday things.” The finest 
of all the studies is that of George Eliot, 
whose art Praz rightly connects with that of 
Wordsworth on the one hand and James 
and Proust on the other. He finds in her 
the Victorian artist where photographic 
realism is transcended and passes into the 
“intimism” of the later French and 
English novel. “Out of this profession of 
rigid realism,’ he writes in a _ notable 
passage, “ George Eliot develops her pene- 
trating vision of human life, of life laden 
with a spiritual significance of its own even 
in its humble and ordinary aspects. From 
Caravaggio to Vermeer, from George Eliot 
to Proust, realism has become intimism.” 

The essay on Coventry Patmore is 
valuable not only as linking his poetry with 
the anti-heroic tradition but also as show- 
ing its remarkable and hitherto largely un- 
recognised connection with the metaphysical 
poetry of the seventeenth century. 

The translation by Angus Davidson 
deserves a word of praise. It is remarkably 
fluent and graceful. A couple of slips 
should be corrected in later editions. The 
famous description of Crabbe (by Horace 
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Smith) quoted on p. 25 is “a Pope iq 
worsted (not woollen) stockings”’ and the 
Christian name of the Rev. Mr Crawley ig 
The Last Chronicle of Barset, unlike that of 
a famous television commentator, was not 
Aidan. 

The illustrations are numerous, excellent 
and helpful, but some of them are b 
placed. It is unfortunate that the interest 
ing drawing of the De Quincey fa 
should appear in the middle of the study ¢ 
Thackeray, that Thackeray’s portrait sho 
face a page dealing with Trollope and th 
Holman Hunt’s The Awakened Consciene 
should be placed opposite the Notes t 
Part II instead of the page where it refers t 
Daniel Deronda. 
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"THE Coat of Arms for January contain 

a most interesting account by J. B 
Brooke-Little, the Chairman of the Heraldry) 
Society, of the Third International Heraldig| 
and Genealogical Congress, held at Madrid 
in 1955, under the auspices of the Spanisi 
Government. Mr. Brooke-Little and Mr} 
L. G. Pine, editor of Burke’s Peerage, w 
the only British representatives, and it is t 
be hoped that the work of the Internation 
Institute for Heraldry and Genealogy, whic 
promotes these meetings and other activitie 
may become more widely known in th 
country. 

H. Stanford London, Norfolk Herz 
Extraordinary, deals with two heraldi 
monsters, the Bonasus or Bonacon and th 
Boreyne. The former, as far as is known} 
only appears on two occasions, when it 
head, with the curious twisted horns whid 
are its distinguishing features, has been use 
for a crest. The Boreyne appears as thé 
badge of Sir Thomas Borrow in Fenn) 
Book of Badges, where its combination of] 
claws, horns, spear-headed tongue a 
single projecting fin combine to present amg} 
example of strange ferocity. Mr. Londomg} 
also deals, in another article, with some ob} 
the complicated changes in the arms of Johi] 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Iain Momg} 
crieffe of Easter Moncrieffe, || 
Pursuivant, has written under the heading §ii 
of “The Atholl Arms”, another of higai® 
lucid and informative studies of the develope gi} 
ment of an elaborate coat of arms through} 
the many marriages of an ancient ang 
noble family. C. d’Olivier Farran consider¥ 
in detail the various types of coronet bormg! 
by members of the Royal Family. 
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